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FOR THE CHURCH'S INTEGRITY 


Even if the solution be obscure, it is clear that those who care for the 
church’s integrity cannot be content with a situation in which the 
church reflects every disparity of privilege in the world outside, and 
in which we put all our souls in jeopardy by an unexamined economic 
practice which is a practical denial of our solidarity with the needy 
of the earth. § Two things seem to be called for: (1) As we work out 
the meaning of our own Christian commitment, it should include, as 
every authentic Christian commitment always has included, an under- 
taking not to enrich ourselves by our professional craft, but to accept 
it that whatever financial rewards come our way, we will hold our 
personal standard of life to that simple level which will enable us to 
perform our personal and professional responsibility efficiently, and also 
enable us to free the maximum amount of money for the good cause 
and for the needs of men.... § (2) With all patience and realism, we 
need to find over the next generation the kind of corporate discipline 
in economic matters which can guide individuals and groups who are 
beginning more and more to see that this neglect of economic brother- 
hood is a prime failure of the church in our day. I conceive that a 
church community which is increasingly serious about its commit- 
ment, and uneasy about sustaining a church committed to Christian 
rigor by shows of the late fall fashions, might respond eagerly and with 
a strong sense of release to a discipline which would emancipate us 
from the competitive social pressures, give some edge to a Christian 
challenge to Exurbia, and a positive reason for avoiding the new car 
each year.—ALEXANDER MILLER in The Man in the Mirror, just pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Co., New York. 
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The Kind of Minister | Am Looking For 





Church Member Replies 


(The following was stimulated by the 
minister’s letter in the Aug. 4 OUTLOOK. 
Others are invited.—Eds.) 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I am looking for a minister who is so 
dedicated to the Lord Jesus Christ that 
he radiates peace and power; to know him 
is to know the Father better and a visit 
from him is a benediction upon a home. 

This man realizes that the Session is 
the ruling body of the church and, there- 
fore, shows that body every respect as he 
works with it and talks of it. To this end 
he spends time training the Session as a 
whole and building warm friendships with 
its individual members. 

I am looking for a minister who is a 
good presbyter, thus setting an example to 
the members of his congregation as to how 
committee, teaching, program and other 
duties should be performed. He knows 
how to use organizations and work 
through established channels; thus he is 
relieved of many details, lay leadership is 
developed as he counsels and directs. This 
minister plans for the whole church, 
through councils and committees, so that 
overlapping and duplication are avoided. 
He remembers that most layman have full 
time work and cannot give unlimited 
hours to church duties. 

He is loyal to his denominational pro- 
gram and leads his congregation in the 
wise use of its materials and plans. 

I am looking for a minister who 
preaches the whole Word of God coura- 
geously, realizing that he is answerable 
only to God for the truth he preaches. 
Like the prophets of old, he is fearless 
in applying God's Word to present-day is- 
sues. His love for people gains their con- 
fidence so that anyone feels free to take 
personal as well as organizational prob- 
lems to him. 

I am looking for a minister who lives 
in simple, daily touch with his Lord and 
Master. 

A CHuRCH MEMBER. 


Cartoon Series 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Will you accept congratulations from a 
Baptist editor on your cover cartoon of 
July 21, “The Layman Witnesses, No. 1”? 
This should jar Christians where they 
need to be jarred. 

Erwin L. McDONALD. 
Arkansas Baptist, Little Rock. 


NOTE—For No. 3 
page 5.—Eds. 


in the series, see 


From Former U. P. 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

. . . THE OUTLOOK is first-rate in my 
books. As a minister of the new United 
Presbyterian Church in the USA, may I 
offer my deep thanks for the privilege of 
subscribing to your publication. Keep it 
up, and we may yet see each other with 
denominational ties together in fact as 
well as presently in spirit. I happen to be 
stated supply pastor of a church which is 
a merger of a former USA church and a 
former UP church, both of Berkeley. The 
merger took place last July 16 most provi- 
dentially.... 

JouN L. Srtvivus. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail priviliges authorized at Richmond 
Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks 


Bible Mastery Month 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

The twenty-ninth annual Bible Mastery 
Campaign will be held this October, 1958. 
The Gospel according to St. Mark is the 
selected reading this year. The plan of 
the Bible Mastery Campaign is to choose 
a portion of Scripture for daily, repeated 
reading throughout the month of October. 

Pastors are encouraged to preach from 
that Scripture during the month and en- 
list the congregation in the daily reading. 
Bookmarks, descriptive leaflets and com- 
mittal cards are printed as aids to this 
desired goal. Bible teachers can well use 
the reading from Mark as a study for 
their groups. 

This year St. Mark has been chosen with 
a daily reading of at least four chapters 
as the ideal. We let the Scripture itself 
be its own interpreter, so the plan is 
approved by people in the various denom- 
inations. Readers are to be found in many 
countries throughout the world. God 
speaks to adults and youth through his 
Word. Read the Bible—and let him speak 
to you. 

Three pieces of literature are printed 
by Bible Mastery. Free copies may be se- 
cured by writing to the address listed be- 
low and enclosing a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. (Requests coming from 





MODERATOR’S ITINERARY 


Presbyterian, U. S.—Philip F. Howerton, Box 
839, Charlotte 1, N. C. 

Sept. 7, Shelby, N. C., a.m., Barium 
Springs, N. C., p. m. 

Sept. 9-10, Synod of Kentucky, Danville. 

Sept. 11, Assembly’s Training School 
opening, Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 13, Winchester, Va., presbytery’s 
men. 

Sept. 14, First church, Winchester, Va. 

Sept. 17, First church, Charleston, W. 
Va. 
Sept. 21, Men of Kings Mtn. Presbytery. 

Oct. 13, Franklin Street church, Balti- 
more. 

Oct. 14, Civil War Round Table, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Oct. 15, Rotary Club, Washington, noon; 
Bethesda, Md., church, p.m. 

Oct. 19, Govt. St. church, Mobile, Ala. 

Oct. 20, Stillman College, Ala. 

Oct. 21, Tuscaloosa Presbytery, Living- 
ston, Ala. 

Oct. 22, New church dedication. Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Oct. 23, First church, Auburn, Ala. 

Oct. 26, Trinity church, Atlanta, Ga. 

Nov. 5-6, General Council, Atlanta. 

Nov. 9, Atlanta Presbytery, Decatur, Ga. 

Nov. 10, Board of World Missions, Nash- 
ville. 

Nov. 11, Book of Church Order Commit- 
tee, Atlanta. 

Nov. 12-13, Board of Church Extension, 
Atlanta. 

Dec. 7, First church, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 

Dec. 9, Austin Seminary 

Dec. 10, First church, Houston, Texas. 

Dee. 11, St. Paul’s church, Bellaire, 
Texas. 

Dec. 14, First church, Dallas, Texas. 

Dec. 31, Convention for Senior Hi Fel- 
lowships, Oxford, Miss. 





Telephone MIlton 9-1371; night, ELgin 3-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 


outside the U.S.A., please enclose an “In- 
ternational Reply Coupon” to cover mail- 
ing costs.) Quantity price for the litera- 


ture is as follows: Descriptive leafiet, 
$1.00 per 100; Committal Card, 50¢ per 
hundred, and the Bible Bookmark, 50¢ 
per hundred. Postage will be paid when 
the money accompanies the order. (“In- 
ternational Reply Coupons” acceptable for 
quantity orders.) 

Luioyp D. Rott, Director. 
15820 Military Road, 
Seattle 88, Washington. 


For Self and Friend 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Enclosed find check for $24 to pay for 
3-year subscriptions for myself and my 
nephew who likes THE OUTLOOK. I like 
the way THE OUTLOOK tackles every issue 
so objectively and courageously. And I 
like the news too. 

MIssouRI MINISTER. 


Seven Months Record 


Presbyterian, U. S., agencies report the 
following benevolences received through 
July 31: 

ANNUITIES AND RELIEF (Atlanta), $169,- 
370 (last year, same time, $152,487), 32% 
of the budget (last year: 36%). 

CHRISTIAN EpucatTion (Richmond), 
$176,272 ($165,178), 24% (28%). 

CuurcH EXTENSION (Atlanta), $473,929 
($447,127), 24% (29.45%). 

GENERAL Funp (Atlanta) $279,110 ($262,- 
312), 24.9% (29.37%); INTERCHURCH AGEN- 
CIES, $8,973 ($8,368), 31.68% (25.46%). 

Wortp Missions (Nashville), $1,886,199 
($1,765,704), 41.63% (50.44%). 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 








NOTE—U. S. Refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); USA, to the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC, 
to the National Council of Churches; WCC, 
to the World Council of Churches. 


AUGUST 
Bible Book-of the Month (USA), Lamenta- 
tions, Song of Solomon. 
Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee, Hymnbook 378. 
Aug. 14-24, Bible Conference, Montreat, 


N. C. 

Aug. 17-19, Executive Committee, WCC, 
Nyborgstrand, Denmark. 

Aug. 11-24, Bible Conference, Massanetta 
Springs, Va. 

Aug. 18-25, American Christian Ashram, 
Kerrville, Texas. 

Aug. 17-23, Institute on the Christian 
World Mission (NCC), Chautauqua, N.Y. 

Aug. 19-27, Central Committee, WCC, Ny- 
borgstrand, Denmark. 

Aug. 31, Labor Sunday. 


SEPTEMBER 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), The Acts. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), Take Thou 
Our Minds, Dear Lord, Hymnbook 306. 

Sept. 1, Labor Day. 

Sept. 5-11, General Assembly, United Stu- 
dent Christian Council, NCC, Naperville, 
Ind. 

Sept. 7-10, lst National Conf. on the Chris- 
tian Vocation of the Modern Lawyer, 
NCC, Chicago. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 5, Christian Education Week, 
NCC. 

Sept. 28, Rally Day. 


, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
July and August and last week December. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 











Russian OrtHopox Metropolitan 
Nikolai, following a meeting with World 
Council of Churches leaders in The Neth- 
erlands, has announced that he will rec- 
ommend that the Russian church join 
the WCC. . . . PLANS ARE BEING MADE 
by a group of North Carolina Epis- 
copalians called “churchmen concerned” 
to oppose their church’s anti-segregation 
movements. . . . CHURCH CONSTRUCTION 
over the nation reached $75 million in 
July ($5,000,000 over June) but for the 
first seven months of this year the record 
is 2% less than for the same period last 
year. This year: $464 million. ... THE 


APPELLATE DtvisIon of the State Supreme 


Court of New York has unanimously de- 
cided that a two-year-old girl placed for 
adoption with an Episcopal family should 
be returned to her un-wed Jewish mother 
“in the best interests of the child.”. . . 
THE CoLorapo CoUNCIL oF CHURCHES 
has launched a campaign to defeat a 
proposed amendment to the state consti- 
tution that would legalize bingo when 
proceeds are used for charitable purposes. 
The vote will be on Nov. 4... . BisHop 
Otro Drse.ttius of Berlin, chairman of 
the Council of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany (EKID), participated in cer- 
emonies sponsored by the National Chris- 
tian Council of Japan marking the 100th 
anniversary of Protestant missions in that 
country... . UNITED CHuRCH WOMEN, 
through a recent meeting of their leaders 
in New York, urged establishment of a 
permanent United Nations police force. 
. . . An appeal for $25,000 to provide 
emergency aid for 11,000 stricken fam- 
ilies in strife-torn Lebanon was made re- 
cently in Geneva by the division of Inter- 
Church Aid and Service to Refugees of 
the World Council of Churches. . 

AFTER SIX YEARS of efforts by churchmen 
to form the New Mexico Council of 
Churches, organizational plans for such 
a council are to be made at a Sept. 9 
meeting in Albuquerque with approxi- 
mately 500 church members from six de- 
nominations expected to attend. . . . Gov- 
ernor Frank Clement of Tennessee has 
granted a full pardon to a Baptist min- 
ister (James Glisson), who was cited for 
contempt of court after refusing to di- 
vulge what he considered private infor- 
mation received from a married couple 
prior to a divorce case. . . . SOME 600 
PASTORS and laymen have formed an or- 
ganization to fight the possible ordina- 
tion of women as ministers of the Swedish 


Christian Education Leaders 
Open Sessions in Tokyo 


Tokyo (RNS)—Some 15,000 persons 
jammed Tokyo Sports Arena here for a 
huge rally opening the eight-day 14th 
World Convention on Christian Educa- 
tion held in connection with celebrations 
marking the centenary of Protestant 
teaching and preaching in this country. 

Registered for the convention were 
3,200 delegates from more than 60 na- 
tions, including 2,000 from Japan. 

Officiating at the rally was Methodist 
Bishop Shot K. Mondol of Hyderabad, 
India, new president of the World Coun- 
cil of Christian Education and Sunday 
School Association, which sponsored the 
meeting. Bishop Mondol succeeded Lord 
Mackintosh of Halifax, England. 

Michio Kozaki of Tokyo, chairman of 
the National Christian Council of Japan, 
read a message of greeting to the dele- 
gates from Japanese Premier Nobusuke 
Kishi. Dr. Kozaki served as chairman of 
the convention’s preparation committee. 
Kagawa Is Speaker 

Featured speaker was Toyohiko Kaga- 
wa, noted Japanese Christian leader, who 
made a plea that nations be given a 
chance ‘“‘to be born again.” 


A highlight of the rally was a proces- 
sion of representatives from foreign na- 
tions who marched to the speakers’ plat- 
form wearing the colorful dress of their 
respective countries. The procession was 
given a tremendous ovation by the au- 
dience. Closing the rally was an inter- 
national choir of 800 voices. 


Among delegates at the convention were 
leading Christian educators, Sunday 
school teachers, youth counselors, minis- 
ters, missionaries and other church 
leaders. 

Topics on the agenda included child 
guidance in Christian growth, youth 
leadership, work with adults and the 
Christian home, teaching work of the 
pastor, direction of Christian education 
in the local church and in interdenomina- 
tional programs, and the Christian re- 
sponsibility of laymen. 


Hold Institute 


Earlier some 275 of the delegates had 
attended a World Institute on Christian 
Education at Seiwa and Kobe Colleges. 
Dr. Kozaki directed the institute and 
Paul H. Vieth of Yale Divinity School, 





U. S. Is Cautioned 
On Middle East 


NEW YorkK (RNS)—A group of Prot- 
estant officials, in an advisory message 
to the State Department, declared that 
it is not essential to Western interests that 
the governments of the Middle East be 
“pro-Western.” 

The statement, which also was sent 
to 3,000 Christian leaders throughout the 
nation, emphasized that “what is impor- 
tant is that these governments should be 
willing and able to maintain and develop 
the genuine interest of the Middle East 
in harmony with those of the world com- 
munity.” 

It was drawn up by O. Frederick 
Nolde of Philadelphia, director of the 
Commission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs, and five other Protestant 
leaders. He said the officials’ comments 
were intended to answer questions on the 
current Middle East crisis from Chris- 
tian leaders throughout the United States. 





State Lutheran Church. . . . CATHERINE 
(Mrs. PETER) MARSHALL has become 
woman’s editor of the Christian Herald. 


Annual Birthday Gift 
Reaches Total of $188,163 


Presbyterian, U.S., women reported a 
1958 birthday gift of $188,163 at their 
recent conference in Montreat, N. C., 
where they held their annual leadership 
school. Of the total, $75,000 is desig- 
nated for the Chinese church in New Or- 
leans, the remainder becoming the Janie 
W. McGaughey Scholarship Fund for 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College. 

Next year the birthday offering will be 
used for building and endowing an insti- 
tution for the training of lay workers in 
Brazil. A feature of the school will be 
a “mobile faculty” that will be sent out 
into various areas of the country. 

New officers of the Women’s Advisory 
Council are: Mrs. J. Swanton Ivy, Ath- 
ens, Ga., chairman; Mrs. W. Lawrence 
Rogers, Longview, Texas, vice-chairman; 
Mrs. Philip Arello, Florence, Ala., sec- 
retary. 

Miss Annie Tate Jenkins, retiring in 
October after 18 years of service on the 
Women’s Work staff, was given special 
recognition at the school. 








New Haven, Conn., served as dean. 

Panel discussions were held on such 
topics as the Christian education of chil- 
dren and youths, Christian education in 
the home, leadership training, resources 
of theological schools for preparing fu- 
ture ministers, and evangelism through 
Christian education. 

One of the speakers was Marshall C. 
Dendy, Presbyterian, U. S., executive sec- 
retary of Christian education, who spoke 
on “Christian Education in the Light of 
New Interest in the Bible.” 

In connection with the institute visit- 
ing clergymen from abroad served as 
guest preachers at 108 Christian churches 
in Osaka, Kobe, Kyoto and Nishinomiya. 


Church People Have 
Safe Driving Duty 


ONnAMIA, MINN. (RNS) — Christian 
pastors and lay leaders “‘by their words, 
examples and mere silence” must share 
part of the blame for the nation’s auto- 
mobile accident record, according to the 
Minnesota district of the American Lu- 
theran Church. 

A resolution adopted by the district 
at its annual convention here noted that 
violations of traffic laws are involved in 
almost every auto accident. 

“This flouting of the law with its 
consequent maiming and killing convicts 
us under God’s Fourth and Fifth Com- 
mandments,” said the resolution. 

Pastors and lay leaders have con- 
tributed to this record “through giving 
people an easy conscience in reference 
to traffic violations,” the resolution 
added. 

Pastors and laymen were told that they 
are “bound by their call as Christians to 
set an example in safe driving as well 
as in other matters.” 


$10 Million Program 
For Hampden-Sydney 


A $10,000,000 program to be achieved 
by Hampden-Sydney College in Virginia 
by 1976 has been announced by the board 
of trustees and the president, Joseph C. 
Robert. 

Of this sum, $4,000,000 is needed for 
physical additions and improvements and 
$6,000,000 for endowment. The first 
phase of the campaign, to be completed 
in three years, calls for $3,000,000, of 
which, one-third is expected to be derived 
from the campaign among Virginia Pres- 
byterians this year. 

Under the new program it is antici- 
pated that the enrollment at Hampden- 
Sydney will move from 400 to 600 as 
soon as facilities and finances permit. 
Buildings called for include a science 
building, library, swimming pool, a stu- 
dent center, and 12 faculty homes. Later, 
two dormitories, a classroom building and 
more faculty homes.” 
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ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook), Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Lewis H. 
Lancaster, Jr., missionary to Japan; Edward 
J. Humphrey, River Road church, Richmond, 
Va.; James Appleby, Union Seminary (Va.) 
faculty; Arthur M, Field, Presbyterian, U. S., 
director of adult work; P. H. Carmichael, 
dean of the Assembly’s Training School. 
“Mr. X” speaks for laymen. 


OTHER RELIGIONS 


Why should we try to make Chris- 
tians out of people who have had an- 
other religion for many centuries? 


LANCASTER: I think to answer this 
question adequately we have to go back 
and understand something about God’s 
eternal purpose in history. We see that 
God called Abraham not simply because 
he loved him, but in order that through 
Abraham God might bless all people. 
God went on to develop his people, the 
people of Israel. Through the preaching of 
the prophets and in many other ways he 
came finally to the time when he revealed 
himself, his love, his purpose, most com- 
pletely and most uniquely in Christ. And 
through Christ, his Word and his church, 
God has continued to reveal his love to 
men down through the centuries. When 
we actually and really meet God in 
Christ we are compelled by the very 
nature of that encounter to go out as his 
witnesses. God calls us not to privilege 
alone, but to a mission—that all here 
might be blessed. The Christian doesn’t 
go out to force others to become Christian 
and he certainly doesn’t go out to substi- 
tute his culture or society for theirs. He 
goes out simply as a witness to people of 
what God has done in Christ for him, and 
a witness is neither lawyer nor judge. 
He simply tells others by his life, by his 
word of truth and compassion, by his 
demonstration in healing and teaching or 
by any other means of the great truth 
that God loves all men and that he wants 
all men to come to him through Christ. 


EBENEZER? 


“Here I raise my Ebenezer” is a 
line in a hymn. What does it mean? 


CARMICHAEL: The hymn writer was 
probably inspired for the writing of this 
hymn by a statement in I Samuel 7:12 
where we read that a stone was set up 
by Samuel after the defeat of the Phil- 
istines as a memorial of the help re- 
ceived. Here we have a record of an 
incident in the lift of a man who recog- 
nized the importance of expressing grati- 
tude for benefits received. Through the 
years men and women have similarly 
registered their appreciation, not neces- 


sarily by setting up a stone, but rather 
by establishing in some objective way an 
enduring expression of gratitude. 


Mr. X: It seems to me that it would 
have been much simpler to have said 
what the writer meant, instead of ‘‘Here 
I raise my Ebenezer,” when half of us 
don’t know who Ebenezer was. 


CARMICHAEL: It may be that such a 
statement serves a good purpose by stim- 
ulating us to inquiry. Mr. X’s question 
is an illustration of what I mean and is 
a natural one for him to raise. 


DRIVING SAFETY 


In view of the thousands of people 
killed each year and millions of dol- 
lars in property damage each ‘year 
from automobile accidents, is there 
anything that ministers and church 
people can do about this problem? 


HumpuHrey: I am sure that there is 
a great deal that we all can do and it 
certainly is a question that comes very 
close home to all of us. There are tens 
of millions of Christians and most all 
of us drive automobiles. My answer to 
a question of this type is. Yes, there is 
a great deal that we can do. We can 
drive like Christians. We can exercise 
the Christian graces and qualities of 
courtesy and patience, kindness, self- 
control. We can return good for evil 
which is sometimes not our natural im- 
pulse on the highways, in view of the 
things that happen, and I think we should 
point out in all fairness that those of us 
who are ministers oftentimes are criti- 
cized severely for either being very care- 
less in our driving, or reckless. I know 
we frequently hear it said that some min- 
ister flies too low in his driving, and I 
think oftentimes that is true. Drunken- 
ness, of course, I believe, is responsible 
for accidents to a far greater extent than 
many would have us believe. 

AppLEBY: Not only drunkenness, but 
also being under the influence of alcohol, 
however small the amount may be. Isn’t 
that likely to make the reaction time 
slow? It takes away some inhibitions, 
and actually makes a person less accurate 
as a driver. Isn’t that a matter of actual 
fact. 

HumpuHreEY: You have used a far 
better word and I defer to your word. I 
believe the greatest menace is the fellow 
who says I have just had a few beers, or 
a couple of drinks. 

FreLp: I was interested to see that 
an insurance executive stated recently 
that at least 15,000 lives could be saved 
each year if all accidents involving al- 
cohol could be eliminated, based on traf- 
fic tests and laboratory tests. 
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ar Worker's Responsibility We sic — oo hag resolve bd a United Nations ten years ago. This is 
re There are more than sixty million per- YS within - ° — _™ ag. prrae #0F an admirable aim, but still to be atttained 
ch sons in the United States who are listed = ony - me = “we yo “pos and maintained in this country or other 
as “gainfully employed.” About a third ove te peaghenrinbccion 1 aeons Ps a countries throughout the world. Our 
e is of them belong to labor unions. Many Po mit = dae oo pon bg ae churches through both the World and the 
1 it others belong to other occupational or pense aie Ae : tle National Council of Churches, labor 
yery professional groups which are likewise ‘ unions around the world, and many other 
fens concerned with the rights and welfare of aa groups have given the Declaration their 
all their members. Employers also have their Responsibility of All support. We cannot recall too often its 
r to organizations, as representative of man- Our churches in recent months have concern for presumption of innocence 
e is agement or stockholders. been deeply concerned with the difficul- until proof of guilt; for freedom of 
can These various economic organizations, ties and hardships suffered by a vast thought, conscience, and religion, and 
cise in protecting the rights and promoting number of workers as a result of de- freedom of expression; for the right to 
of the welfare of their members, cannot pressed economic conditions. Among association and peaceful assembly; for 
elf- justly ignore their corresponding respon- ; 
evil sibility to society. The worker is called The Layman Witnesses, No. 3. 
can not merely to give a fair day’s work to his 
the employer, but to work with a sense of 
mald vocation—of responsibility to God for 
ous work well done. The union member is 
riti. called not merely to pay his dues, but 
tite also to participate in the activities and 
wane decisions of his union. The union leader 
wag is responsible not merely for securing 
id I benefits for his union, but also for main- 
em, taining fair and democratic practices 
‘ible within his union. And leaders of both 
roam labor and management are called, not 
merely to achieve a mutually satisfactory 
but relationship, but also to exercise respon- 
hol sibility for the impact of their wage and 
en’t price policies upon the consuming public 
iat and the whole economy. 
ions, Organizational Responsibility 
irate The co-operation of management and 
tual labor, acting through collective bargain- 
ing, has been an important factor in the 
far vast changes in industry during the past 
& 3 fifty years. In labor-management dis- 
llow putes or other economic tensions church ae 
Ss, or people should guard against hasty judg- a encanaes 
ments and move toward informed and “A nice funeral, but I never knew Ellie was a church member. Fifteen 
that thoughtful weighing of the rights and years we’ve worked together at the factory and | never realised. You'd 
ntly responsibilities of all involved. think she mighta said something!”’ 
aved In this connection, the National Coun- Response: “‘Let your light so shine before men that they may see your 
. e . . aa 
y al- cil of Churches welcomes the continued good works and give glory to your Father, who is in Heaven. 
traf- and recently increased efforts made by —From the ‘‘Layman Witnesses’ program at the General Assem- 
the AFL-CIO leadership in opposition bly of the United Presbyterian Church, USA. 
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social security; for educational oppor- 
tunity; and for ‘‘a standard of living 
adequate for health and well-being.” 


For Creative Transformation 

While zealously working for the reali- 
zation of such immediate goals as are set 
forth in the Declaration, all Christians 
and their churches in the United States 
must constantly strive to bring all of 
economic life under critical analysis and 
creative transformation in the light of 
the Gospel. Christians are called upon 
to use their influence as citizens, owners, 
workers, and consumers to seek adherence 
to higher moral standards in our national 
economy. 

Thus motivated, we can, through the 
Grace of God, achieve a higher level of 
economic justice, social progress, and 
democratic community life. 


On the Tragedy 
of Unemployment 


The deepest tragedy of unem- 
ployment is that work ceases for millions 
when there is so much work to be done. 
To conserve and improve our nation at 
home and to better the situation of people 
of other nations urgently requires the 
cooperative energies and the intelligence 
of all who are able and willing to work. 
Perhaps the most urgent summons in- 
volved in unemployment is the call it 
sounds to Christian people to recover the 
vision of man as a worker together with 
God at the unfinished task of creation 
and redemption.* 


Let us pray: 

O Eternal One, who didst fashion the 
universe with thy hands, keep us aware 
of the power of daily work faithfully 
done. Save us from the blasphemy of 
dealing with human workers as though 
they were parts of a machine, or mere 
numbers, or commodities to be bought 
and sold. Keep us ever mindful of the 
tragic lot of those who are denied oppor- 
tunity for employment and ever alert to 
our responsibility to help lift the blight 
of unemployment wherever it occurs 
across the nation. Grant to leaders in our 
work life keenness of vision, breadth of 
spirit and concern for the good of all, 
that all who work may receive a just 
share of the fruits of their toil, and last- 
ing satisfaction in the process of work 
itself. Hasten the day, O God, when 
partisanship may give way to partner- 
ship, between those who direct by the 
power of their minds and those who labor 
by the strength and skill of their hands. 
Thus may we glorify the master Work- 
man of the race, even Christ our Lord.— 
Amen 


*From Christian Concern about Unemployment, 


The National Council of Churches, June 5, 1958. 


Prayer adapted from The Student Prayerbook, 


New York: Association Press. Used by permission. 
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Capital Punishment on Way Out 


By JAMES NELSON GOODSELL 


N A LETTER to the newly formed 

Massachusetts Society for the Aboli- 
tion of Capital Punishment, John Quincy 
Adams wrote in 1846: 

“T do therefore heartily wish and pray 
for the success of your efforts to promote 
the abolition of capital punishment; and 
if you can shape the laws of the land toa 
disclaimer of the right of Government 
itself to take from any human being the 
life granted him by his Creator. I would 
welcome it as the harbinger of a brighter 
day, when no individual of the race of 
man shall ever lose his life by the act of 
another.” 

Today, 112 years later, the issue of 
capital punishment is still under debate. 
In Massachusetts, a special commission— 
composed of legislators and interested 
private citizens—has been holding hear- 
ings on the question for nearly a year, 
and the group is expected to issue a report 
on its findings sometime during 1958. 

What recommendations, if any, the 
commission will make is far from ap- 
parent at this time. The group is com- 
posed of about equal numbers of those 
in favor of abolition and those against it. 
Conversation with commission members 
has failed to disclose any significant 
change of attitudes on the subject. Indeed, 
the real strength of the commission’s work 
may be in the report which will take a 
long look at Bay State, national, and 
world views on capital punishment with 
a view toward giving Massachusetts citi- 
zens and legislators an opportunity to 
have as clear a picture as possible of the 
relative merits of abolition and retention. 


No Deterrent 


Proponents of capital punishment have 
long argued that the penalty acts as a 
deterrent to murder. But they have not 
come up with statistics to prove their 
point. On the contrary, supporters of 
abolition suggest that the statistics, if 
gathered, might prove the opposite con- 
tention. They point to Rhode Island, 
which removed capital punishment more 
than 100 years ago. This smallest of the 
states, although an industrial area around 
which murders are said to occur with 
more frequency, has a very low murder 
rate. 

During recent years—and this is un- 
doubtedly spurring much of the debate in 
Massachusetts—there has been a percep- 
tible movement away from use of the 
capital penalty. A national opinion poll 
by Elmo Roper early this year stated that 
“the weight of American public opinion 
is against execution as a punishment for 
even the most serious crimes.” In line 
with this, Delaware in April abolished 
its capital punishment law which has 
been on the statute books for 320 vears. 





Although this mid-Atlantic state is the 
first in 47 years to do away with the 
penalty, there are a number of other 
states where the abolition cause is gain- 
ing considerable ground. 

In most states, moreover, the number 
of executions for first-degree murder has 
been declining rapidly in recent vears. 
Massachusetts, for example, has not had 
an execution in 11 years, Delaware for 
a like period. Even in those states where 
capital punishment is still legal and im- 
plemented, the frequency of executions 
has been reduced to the point where 
scarcely more than 100 took place in 
1957. 


Since 1852 


Of the seven states without capital 
punishment, two are in New England. 
Rhode Island’s abolition came in 1852 
and Maine did away with it in 1885. 
Both actions were taken after the hanging 
of innocent men. The other states and 
the year in which they abolished the pen- 
alty are: Michigan, 1847; Wisconsin, 
1854; Minnesota, 1911; and North Da- 
kota, 1915. 

The Oregon Legislature voted to abol- 
ish capital punishment a year ago, but 
since the step requires a constitutional 
amendment in that state, it will be de- 
cided by referendum next year. The II- 
linois House voted last year in favor of 
a six-year moratorium on the penalty 
after Warden Joseph E. Ragan of the 
state penitentiary at Stateville openly ar- 
gued that capital punishment is not a 
deterrent to murder. 

And the trend goes on. Worldwide, at 
least 35 countries have abolished the 
capital penalty at latest count, and 10 
more are debating the question. 

Just how long it will be before Massa- 
chusetts eliminates the penalty, if it ever 
does, is far from clear. There are strong 
retentionist factors in the state, and Bay 
State police chiefs associations have put 
forward very compelling reasons for re- 
tention. 

Nevertheless, the marshaling of argu- 
ments pro and con on this issue will con- 
tinue in the coming months. Already, 
lawyers, prison officials, sociologists, 
clergymen, and others, including Mrs. 
Sara Ehrmann who today heads the Mas- 
sachusetts Council for the Abolition of 
the Death Penalty, have been interviewed 
by the commission. Others will be called; 
perhaps out-of-state officials may be 
asked for testimony and ideas. 

One thing is certain: Massachusetts 
probably is going to have the most exten- 
sive airing of the whole capital punish- 
ment question ever accorded the subject. 
—Reprinted from and with the generous 
permission of Christian Science Monitor. 
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Drive Like the Devil?...or Like a Christian? 


RIVE CAREFULLY—the life you 

save may be your own.” So we are 
urged from billboards and on radio and 
TV. The subject of highway safety is a 
very popular one these days and little is 
spared to frighten us into safer driving. 
Newspapers publish pictures of people 
dead or mutilated in thir wrecked cars, 
while some cities and states put up spe- 
cial “tombstone” signs to mark each spot 
where a person has been killed in an auto 
accident. This is helpful but incomplete: 
it is like trying to scare people into 
heaven by preaching hell-fire and dam- 
nation. But a Christian can go farther 
—he can think of highway safety in 
terms of positive acts of love toward his 
neighbor on the road. 


On the Road 

When someone asked Christ, “Who is 
my neighbor?” he replied with the story 
of the Good Samaritan traveling on the 
Jericho Road. Highway conditions have 
changed since then, but the point re- 
mains the same: All you meet on the 
road are neighbors you can love. Show 
as much consideration for strange motor- 
ists as the Samaritan showed for the 
stranger beaten up by thieves. Forgive 
those who cut you off, blow their horns 
without a cause, and act more like devils 
than men. Driving like a Christian 
means doing things like helping people 
enter heavy traffic from side streets or 
make difficult left turns. All of us have 
a few extra seconds to offer to our neigh- 
bor. See how many chances you have to 
be a good neighbor on the road. Courtesy 
is love in action. 


The Pedestrian 


In St. Matthew’s gospel (Chapter 25) 
there is a vision of the day of judgment. 
We are to be commended and rewarded or 
condemned and punished for our treat- 
ment of the hungry and thirsty, the 
strangers and the sick. To this list might 
be added the pedestrian: “I was trying 
to cross the street and you slowed down 
to let me pass.”. . . or “I was not looking 
and you nearly ran me down.” And to 
the astonished ‘‘When?” comes the gos- 
pel reply: “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto the least of these My brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me.” 

The moral sense of many gentle citi- 
zens gets dulled behind the wheel of a 
car. There is a subtle selfishness at the 
root of many of the sins of the road, such 
as pride in high horsepower which can 
leave others behind. The advertisements 
salve our consciences by rationalizing 





MR. MARTIN, whose kind permission has 
been granted for the use cf this article, is 
editor of The Rhode Island Churchman. Re- 
prints are available at Dept. of Social Serv- 
ice, 1 Joy St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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higher power as a safety factor, never 
mentioning its murderous potential. We 
easily become drunk with power and se- 
duced by speed and sleekness. For most 
this is like the low grade infection of a 
common cold, but for some it can become 
morally crippling. As emotional weak- 
ness drives some to find a refuge in drink, 
so it leads others to recklessness and des- 
perate driving. Sin on the road has en- 
tered their souls and become a moral can- 
cer. For these more than reminders and 
moralizing are needed, 


God’s Commandments 


Let those who will hear listen to God’s 
Words and apply them to their driving. 
“Thou shalt have none other gods but 
me... thou shalt not make to thyself 
any graven image... thou shalt not bow 
down to them nor worship them.”” When 
a person has sacrificed a higher good, 
such as the education of his children, 
to the purchase of an expensive car, when 
he lets that car and all that it stands for 
(prestige, power, position) represent the 
highest good, he has become a modern 
idolator. Golden car or golden calf, 
what’s the difference? 


“Thou shalt do no murder.” Most of 
us would agree that a careless driver who 
strikes and maims and kills is guilty, but 
what about the speed demon whose po- 
tential victims are saved from the effect 
of his sin only by good brakes and a 
merciful Providence? He might well 
ponder with heavy heart our ever-mount- 
ing casualty figures: to date more have 
been killed on our roads than in all our 
wars. 

“Thou shalt not covet”—thy neigh- 
bor’s car. What more need be said? 


Too easy to apply all this to others. 
Apply it to yourself. Did you drive like 
the Devil today? Did you spin your 
wheels getting away first from a stop 
light? Did you zoom down the highway, 
drunk with the high horsepower of your 
gorgeous car? Did you honk your way 
across intersections and out of danger- 
ous spots? Did you toot a harmless 
pedestrian out of the way or callouslvy cut 
in front of another driver you had no 
business passing in the first place? Or 
did vou drive like a Christian? Next 
time you get into your car, next time you 
drive in the rush hour, love your neigh- 
bor on the road. Forgive the horsepower 
drunk who spins his wheels. Let God's 
peace reign in your car. Mind the chances 
God gives you to help the least of your 
brethren on the streets. “Be kindly affec- 
tioned, one to another with brotherly love”’ 
—even when you have the right of way. 


Your salvation as a person, as a child of 
God, depends not only upon the peace 
you find in your prayers, but also upon 
your, share in God’s peace upon our 
roads. The sins of the road are not always 
listed in the little books of devotion, but 
sins they are still. They are sins against 
God, against your neighbor, against your- 
self. For how can a man love God whom 
he has not seen when he does not love 
and forgive the driver of a car he has 
seen? 


Koreans Are Warned 
On Parochial Schools 


SEOUL, Korea (RNS)—An American 
Protestant educator advised a forum of 
Korean church ind Christian education 
leaders here against building up a na- 
tionwide church-related elementary school 
system after some pastors had made a 
plea for American mission fund support 
for such a system. 

Frank T. Wilson said it would be 
“tragic” for Christians to withdraw their 
children and their interest from the pub- 
lic schools in an emerging democracy. 
He is education secretary of the Commis- 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tion of the United Presbyterian Church, 
USA, and a former faculty member of 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

He addressed the forum during a 
three-week Korean field study, part of 
a round-the-world survey on mission 
schools and church-related education. 

Parochial schools, Dr. Wilson said, 
are ‘“‘a bad bargain” for Christians inter- 
ested in building or maintaining a dem- 
ocratic society. 

‘Wherever parochial elementary school 
systems have succeeded and _ grown 
strong, they have proved to be competi- 
tive, divisive, and superfluous,” he said. 

In proposing a Korean elementary 
church-school system, the pastors said, 
it would be based on the “phenomenally 
successful” Bible Club movement which 
at present provides “nearly free” educa- 
tion to more than 80,000 underprivileged 
Korean children in some 700 clubs. 

Many Korean families cannot afford 
the entrance and tuition fees required of 
pupils in the public schools, the pastors 
said. 

Children in the Bible Clubs meet three 
to six hours daily for instruction and 
receive the equivalent of an elementary 
public school education. Classes are held 
in church basements, refugee tents or out- 
of-doors. 

The Bible Club movement, directed by 
the Korean churches, was organized about 
30 years ago. 











Social Relations Statement 
Issued by Kyodan in Japan 


Tokyo (RNS)—The United Church of 
Christ of Japan (KYODAN), Japan’s 
largest Protestant body, has issued a 
strong statement on Christian social re- 
lations declaring its opposition to re- 
armament, nuclear weapons and trade 
tariffs and urging birth control educa- 
tion. 

Entitled “The Christian’s Social In- 
dex,” the document climaxes eight years 
of study and discussion by a United 
Church commission set up to analyze and 
express Kyodan’s social conscience. It 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
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¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
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was written by three professors at Do- 
shisha University, Kyoto. 


Principles Listed 


Among the principles of Christian 
social responsibility listed in the Index 
are the following: 

“We intend firmly to oppose rearma- 
ment and to lay the foundation for world 
peace. 

“We advocate the cessation of the pro- 
duction, use and testing of nuclear weap- 
ons and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. 

“We oppose the erecting of tariff walls 
as an expression of selfishness of one 
nation.” 


The statement also calls on Christians 
to participate in politics and to work for 
social justice. 

It is divided into four sections on prob- 
lems of world peace, politics, economics 
and the family. 
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In the section on the family, the Index 
calls for birth control education, describ- 
ing legal and illegal abortions, as “A 
serious problem” in overpopulated Japan. 
The document says that “in today’s so- 
ciety where the ethics of man-woman 
relationships are being greatly shaken, 
the church must zealously give direction 
for true married life.” 


Biblical Basis 


The Index gives a theological back- 
ground for Christian social responsibil- 
ity. ““Man as he is seen in the Bible,” it 
says, “is an individual in fellowship 
with others.” 

“The community of love does not per- 
mit deviation in the direction either of 
individualism or collectivism,” the state- 
ment added. “Individualism without 
community is in danger of turning into 
anarchy; a collectivism which destroys 
the freedom of the individual is in danger 
of falling into tyranny.” 

“As Christians,” the Index warns, 
“we must not evade our ethical procla- 
mation in the face of the endlessly chang- 
ing social situation. What we must pro- 
claim is never a set of fixed formulas, 
but rather the decision of faith in the 
midst of the process of history.” 

In conclusion, the Index exhorts Chris- 
tians to social action, scoring “deficiency 
of faith, lack of imagination, slowness of 
decision” as causes of procrastination “at 
the threshold of clear-cut, effective ac- 
tion.” 
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Honey-Pod Tree 


THE LIFE STORY OF 
THOMAS CALHOUN WALKER 


@ The first-person story of a great but un- 
sung Negro leader who was born into slavery 
in Virginia and spent a long life (91 years) 
helping his race. “Most timely and instruc- 
tive ... As a servant of his people, Thomas 
Calhoun Walker worked as a Christian 
leader, a lawyer and, above all else, as a 
friend of Negro and white alike.”—JoHN 
R. CUNNINGHAM, Executive Director, The 
Presbyterian Foundation, Inc. (U.S.) 


$4.50 at all bookstores 
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Sales Office: 210 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 16 
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Is somebody in your church 
seeing about this for all your 
young people... . 


Has your church ordered? 


A few early (pre-publication) orders: 


Cincinnati 100 copies 
Prairie Village, Kan. 50 
Los Angeles 100 
Decatur, III. 100 
Evanston, III. 50 
Teaneck, N. J. 50 
Wilmington, Del. 50 
Dodge City, Kan. 100 
New Orleans, La. 100 
Holland, Mich. 75 
Raleigh, N. C. 675 
Raleigh, N. C. 50 
Raleigh, N. C. 25 
Oklahoma City 150 
Oklahoma City 57 
Oklahoma City 35 
Portland, Ore. 100 
Portland, Ore. 50 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 75 
Pittsburgh 50 
Pittsburgh 25 
Pittsburgh 100 
Indianapolis 50 
Marietta, Ga. 50 
Valdosta, Ga. 60 
Rome, Ga. 35 
Durham, N. C. 50 
Charlotte, N. C. 100 
St. Joseph, Mo. 75 
Jackson, Miss. 60 
Lakewood, Ohio 35 
Mt. Lebanon, Pa. 40 
Waynesboro, Va. 100 
Spokane, Wash. 25 
Huntington, W. Va. 50 
Madison, Wis. 50 
Lynchburg, Va. 75 
Lynchburg, Va. 35 
Roanoke, Va. 65 
Roanoke, Va. 34 
Roanoke, Va. 35 
Houston, Tex. 100 
Gillette, Wyo. 25 
Dallas, Tex. 100 
Dallas, Tex. 100 

El Paso, Tex. 50 
Arlington, Va. 50 
Longview, Tex. 50 
Casper, Wyo. 50 
Wheeling, W. Va. 50 
Kerrville, Tex. 50 
Pendleton, Ore. 50 
Graham, N. C. 75 
Whitmire, S. C. 25 
Statesville, N. C. 50 
Knoxville, Tenn. 75 
Knoxville, Tenn. 50 
Denver, Colo. 50 

Las Cruces, N. M. 40 
Warsaw, N. Y. 50 
Haddonfield, N.J. 50 
St. Louis, Mo. 100 
Findlay, Ohio 50 
Jacksonville, Fla. 100 
Oakland, Calif. 100 
Bethel Park, Pa. 150 
Marion, Ohio 100 

St. Cloud, Minn. 51 
Garden City, N.Y. 65 


—and many more. 
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THE NEW Volume 13.... For 1959 


GOING-10-COLLEGE 
HANDBOOK 


The All-American Presbyterian and Reformed Handbook for All High School and 
College Students. 


Just published—a new volume in late August. 


AMONG THE FEATURES 


CASH ON THE CAMPUS HOW PARENTS CAN HELP 
HELPS IN BEING ADMITTED JUNIOR YEAR ABROAD 
GREAT MUSIC TO KNOW WHY STUDY HISTORY? 
EDUCATION—FOR FAILURE WHAT COACHES SUGGEST 
(Waldo Beach) —and many more. 


For more than 12 years churches have found this annual volume to be just what 
they want for their: (1) Ready-for-college young people; (2) Those at home for 
the summer; (3) All their high school Pioneers and Senior High teen-agers. 


With increasing enrollment pressures, it is more important than ever that students 
be well prepared for serious college work. This volume, drawing upon student 
and faculty resources, offers many valuable aids. 


DISCOUNT FOR COMPLETE DISTRIBUTION 


The largest possible use is for high school freshmen, sophomores, juniors and 
seniors who are doing some serious thinking about college. Also, those already 
in college appreciate it when their churches present this book in special services 
or at going-to-college banquets, parties and the like. 


For distribution each year—August through the following Commencement. 


aac atti AIR MAIL ORDERS FOR EARLIEST DELIVERY ‘“*"*"" sina 
1 
' 


Yes! I want the high school and college students of my church and 
community to have copies of the forthcoming 1959 Going-to-College Hand- 


book (Vol. 13). 


Please enter our order as follows: 
(circle one) 
300 copies 200 150 100 75 50 25 20 


PRICE: 50¢ each; 20-99, 45¢. 100 or more, 40¢ each. Mailing envelopes 2¢ each or 
free with orders of 50 or more where needed and requested. Postage paid where cash 
accompanies order. 





t Check here if this will provide for every high school and college student be- 
longing to your church, Sunday school, and youth group and claim a special 10% 
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EDITORIAL 


Wanted: A Name 


Friends of the Presbyterian, U. S., 
General Assembly’s Training School for 
Lay Workers have long recognized the 
need to have a better name for this in- 
stitution which has been confused with 
correctional schools or poultry enter- 
prises, 





A committee of the trustees is now 
making an earnest search for suggestions 
for the best possible name for this useful 
training center and will welcome help 
from all quarters. J. Witherspoon Dun- 
lap, Darlington, S. C., pastor, is the 
chairman. 


Pulpit Alert 

With critical situations anticipated in 
some communities in the South at the 
opening of the school term this fall, va- 
rious groups are seeking to be prepared 
for all possible eventualities. 


A letter has been sent to the ministers 
of Virginia by the president of the state 
Council of Churches (Francis P. Miller) 
reminding them that “fear and hatred 
thrive on appeals to race emotions, and 
violence is always just around the corner 
waiting for the demagogue to call.’’ The 
letter continues: 


“The church of Jesus Christ exists to 
act redemptively in precisely this kind 
of situation. As St. Paul wrote, ‘For he 
is our peace, who hath made both one, 
and hath broken down the middle wall 
of partition between us; having abolished 
in his flesh the enmity ... that he might 
reconcile both unto God in one body by 
the cross.’ And again, ‘God, who hath 
reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ. 
and hath given unto us the ministry of 
reconciliation, ... was in Christ, reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself, ...and hath 
committed unto us the word of reconcilia- 
tion.’ 


“Christian people naturally differ among 
themselves as to the wisest way of imple- 
menting public policy. But on one cardinal 
point there is no difference. All agree that 
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God himself has charged his church with 
the ministry of reconciliation. If the 
churches of Virginia, aware of the ur- 
gency of the present hour, perform this 
ministry, adjustments will be made with- 
out increasing race tensions and hatreds. 

“As president of the Virginia Council 
of Churches I have a simple suggestion 
to make. If your church is in a community 
which is beginning to feel race tensions 
will you on the last Sunday of August, 
preach a sermon on the fact that God has 
committed to his people the ministry of 
reconciliation explaining what that means 
in relation to the present situation. It 
means no violence, but it also means posi- 
tive steps to create an atmosphere of 
reconciliation within which problems can 
be resolved. If this were done throughout 
Virginia it would be an effective witness 
to our faith... .” 


Advertisers 

Money being spent on advertising 
through all media is listed in standard 
reference volumes. These listings of 
groups making religious appeals show 
specified amounts being spent: 

Oral Roberts, $2,500,000. 

Wings of Healing, $850,000. 

Christian Children’s Fund, $60,000. 

The agent of the Billy Graham Evan- 
gelistic Association is the Walter F. Ben- 
nett Co. of Chicago which does not pro- 
vide this information. 


“The Reverend Name” 


In the Moderator’s sermon at a recent 
meeting of Lexington (Va.) Presbytery, 
John C. B. McLaughlin of Keswick 
preached on “The Reverend Name” 
from Psalm 111:9 protesting any use of 
“Reverend” in connection with other than 
Deity. The presbytery had the sermon 
reprinted as a pamphlet and is distribut- 
ing it. In one passage, Mr. McLaughlin 
says: 

“To judge on the surface from a_com- 
parison of this passage (Ps. 111:6-12) 
with the prevailing use of such terms as 
‘reverend’ and ‘doctor’ in the modern 





Two Billion Angry Men 


What the world needs today are two 
billion angry men who will make it clear 
to their national leaders that the earth 
does not exist for the purpose of being 
a stage for the total destruction of man. 
Two billion angry men can insist that 
the world’s resources be utilized for hu- 
man good. They can demand that the 
nations stop using the sky as an open 
sewer for radioactive poisons, and that 
an end be put to uncontrolled devices 
that pursue future generations by way 
of damaged genes. They can compel the 
nations to end the long age of the cave 
and begin a real civilization. A war is 
now being waged against the world’s 
peoples and they have the need and duty 
to defend themselves—NorRMAN Cov- 
sins, editor of Saturday Review. 





church, one might almost be persuaded 
that the Reformation never happened!” 

We are waiting to see usage catch up, 
in this connection, with the rsv. For 
Ps. 111:9 it reads: ‘Holy and terrible 
is his name!” 





Montreat-W.Wilson Merger 
Will Be Investigated 


Approximately 35 out of the 50 trus- 
tees of the Mountain Retreat Association 
were in the August meeting to consider 
the problems and possibilities of the Pres- 
byterian, U. S., summer conference center 
in western North Carolina. 

No success thus far in finding a new 
president was reported by the nominating 
committee. A committee will continue the 
search. 

Revisions in the by-laws as proposed 
by a study committee were approved so 
that the trustees of the Association now 
been made directors of the corporation 
who will also elect the trustees of Mon- 
treat College. This is provided in an 
effort to relate the trustees more closely 
to Montreat operations, though an execu- 
tive committee will replace the former 
board of directors as the smaller, work- 
ing group. 

The executive committee was instructed 
to attempt to find means of “financing 
or refinancing” the Association and the 
college and to report to the February 
meeting in Charlotte, N. C. The trustees 
also instructed the committee to investi- 
gate the possibility of uniting Montreat 
College and Warren Wilson College (a 
United Presbyterian, USA, institution at 
nearby Swannanoa). 

The executive committee was also in- 
structed to study suggestions and possi- 
bilities of improving the “entertainment 
policy” of Montreat. The resolution deal- 
ing with this matter said that “church- 
controlled and promoted facilities and 
program shall be available to all the 
membership of the church without dis- 
tinction on the basis of ethnic ancestry.” 
A clear-cut effort to vote this policy was 
defeated 20-13; then the reference for 
study was approved. At the present time 
restrictions are placed on the entertain- 
ment of Negroes at Montreat. Two years 
ago the trustees voted 21-13 to defeat a 
committee recommendation that there be 
no racial or other distinctions in the en- 
tertainment policy there. 

The trustees joined in dedication cere- 
monies for McAlister Lodge at Camp 
Montreat for girls—a New York gift. 

John E. Richards, Macon, Ga., pastor, 
was named chairman of the trustees, M. 
O. Sommers, Kingsport, Tenn., secretary, 
and Frank L. Jackson, Davidson, N. C., 
was re-elected acting president of the 
Association. 
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Footnote to the Topic: A Growing Church 


A GROWING BODY 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


INCE THE APOSTLE PAUL led 
off by comparing the church to the 
Body of Christ, we can follow up this 
thought by inquiring what happens when 
a body, a physical human body, grows. 
We should take note of something at 
the very beginning, which our Roman 
Catholic counterparts overlook entirely, 
and by overlooking it arrive at a false 
doctrine of the church. The Roman Cath- 
olic supposes that “sins of the church” 
is a contradiction in terms, because the 
church is the body of Christ, and there- 
fore the church is sinless. The Protes- 
tant, observing how the same Apostle 
who spoke of the body of Christ also 
castigated its sins in detail, agrees that 
the church is the body of Christ, but 
sees that this does not mean sinlessness. 
A body is a growing thing—the kind of 
body of which Paul was thinking; and 
as growing it is also improving. Saint 
Paul explicitly urges the church to grow 
up. The figure of speech about growing 
up in all things unto (or into) Christ 
does not refer in the first place to indi- 
vidual Christians but to the Christian 
community, the church. 

So a true church is a growing church. 
But growing need not be a matter of num- 
bers. As to that, we can say that unless 
a church grows in more vital ways, growth 
in numbers may be only bloating a 
corpse. 

When a body grows, the bones, which 
are hardly more than soft cartilage in 
babies, grow longer and harder; they 
become true bones. This means firmness 
of body, and less possibility of deformity. 
The ancient Chinese custom of foot- 
binding had to begin with baby girls; 
beginning at the age of sixteen, say, 
would have been much too late. Now if 
the church grows as a body does, with 
each growing year, it also should be 
firmer and stronger. An infant church 
can easily be “blown about with every 
wind of doctrine’; not so the mature 
church. 


NOTHER THING that happens in 

a growing body is an improvement in 
balance. A child will stand teetering on 
its baby feet till finally it teeters right 
over to a fall. But the twelve-year-old 
can lean much farther over than the little 
one, because he has learned balance. 
Balance is not a matter of rocking first 
this way and then that, finally coming 
to rest, like an elliptical billiard ball. 
Balance is better seen in a running horse, 
or in a bird’s flight; it is maintaining 
equilibrium in the center of forces that 
are all against it. Balance does not mean 
resting at a dead center, unable to move 
this way or that. Some churches do reach 
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such a position; they become museum 
pieces, they oppose any change of any- 
thing or in anything. True balance con- 
sists in the ability to move forward with- 
out getting off the course; and a growing 
church is more and more able to do this. 

Another thing that happens in a grow- 
ing body is increasing emotional control. 
(Some would classify emotions as non- 
physical; but there is really no such thing 
as a non-physical emotion. An emotion 
minus the physical aspects of it would 
not be at all the thing we know by that 
name.) Babies give way to their emotions 
all day long. Little children jump up 
and down and scream. And what teen- 
agers can do, triggered by a little Rock’n’ 
roll, the police of many cities know. 
Growing up means not destroying or 
ruthlessly repressing and burying emo- 
tions, but controlling, guiding, channel- 
ing them to good ends. So it is with a 
church. In its early days it has shatter- 
ing and spectacular emotional experi- 
ences. When it grows older it is some- 
times tempted to look back on its rock- 
and-roll days as a golden age. Not at 
all. If it is a growing church it will, 
with maturity, be less easily and often 
swept by emotions, but on the other hand 
its emotions will be far deeper; for all 
they are few. 


GAIN, a growing body means a 

growing brain, normally speaking. 
The baby can’t work quadratic equations 
nor remember the Presidents of the 
United States, because it takes a kind 
of brain, to do such things, a kind of 
brain the baby simply doesn’t have. The 
baby can neither think, understand, im- 
agine nor plan as he will when he grows 
up; he hasn’t the equipment. Now if we 
may think of the growth of the church 


in this way, it suggests that with growth 
comes increasing ability to think, plan 
and imagine on broad scales. An im- 
mature church thinks of its Christian 
duty as done mostly inside the church 
walls. Church-going and accompany- 
ing activities are about all it finds to 
interest it, as a church. A more mature 
church will perceive that its Christian 
duties may lie not only close at hand but 
far away. It will have the imagination 
to measure itself not only in terms of 
memberships, but in terms of impact on 
the community and the world. 

Again, a growing body possesses in- 
creasing power of muscular co-ordination. 
The random movements of babyhood are 
gone, the awkwardness of adolescence has 
been outgrown; in their place are the 
smooth, rhythmical, efficient motions of 
the mature and well-trained body of the 
adult. One test to see whether a church 
is growing is to examine it in the light 
of this metaphor of the muscles. Is there 
an inner harmony and co-ordination or 
is all at cross-purposes? Are there many 
false motions, or few and fewer? Are 
the church’s efforts wasted or do its 
efforts really concentrate on what needs 
to be done? 


INALLY, in a normally growing 

body every member grows. There 
was a midget once who was well formed 
and intelligent, but his teeth were the teeth 
of an ordinary-sized person, and most 
of them had to be pulled to leave room 
in his mouth. That boy just didn’t grow 
up to his teeth, and of course he had 
trouble. There are churches like that. 
They suffer from Hypertrophy of the 
Women-of-the-Church, or Atrophy of the 
Sunday School, or Diaconal Infantilism, 
or whatnot. The healthy church is one 
that is growing in every part, one in 
which the growth of each member helps 
the growth of all. 

*” * * 
BEHAVIOR is a mirror, in which every- 
one shows his image.—GoETHE. 
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Memphis 12, Tennessee 








FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
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IN KOREA—Presbyterians, U. S., meeting in Korea in connection with Far Eastern con- 





ferences included (front row, | to r): Mrs. Paul Crane, whose husband is now with the U. S. 
Army Medical Corps; Mrs. K. J. Foreman, Jr. formerly of Knoxville, Tenn., now U.P. USA 
missionary; Hyo Chai Lee, graduate of the Assembly’s Training School, now teaching at Ewha 
Women’s University, Seoul. Back row: Mrs. Thos. Niblock, Bristol, Va.-Tenn., whose hus- 
band is now with the OEC program in Korea; Mrs. W. M. Firor, Baltimore, Md., whose 
physician-husband is a special advisor for the Yonsei University Medical College; Mrs. C. L. 
Crane, Richmond, Va., and Atha Bowman, Charlotte, N. C., attending the Sunday School 


Convention in Tokyo. (Photo, K. J. Foreman, Jr.) 





Is it worth the trouble to 
try to have family prayers? 


This and similar 
questions are answered 
in 


“The Family 


at Prayer’’ 
By Hazen G. Werner 





Here are more than a hundred family 
prayers, for every day and for special 
days. Ideal for family worship. perfect 
as a gift. Pocket size, 128 pages, blue 
cloth binding. 75¢ per copy, $7.50 per 
dozen. Name stamped on cover for 25¢. 


Sys “ype oom 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 


Missouri Synod Stresses 
Freedom of the Pulpit 


The Charlotte Assembly’s statement 
on Freedom of the Pulpit (OutT1Loox, 
June 9) was regarded as so significant 
that it appeared in full in different con- 
texts in the reports of two committees to 
the Synod of Missouri. The Committee 
on Christian Relations provided it in its 
report and the Committee on the Min- 
ister and His Work used it in its report. 

Again, as is the annual custom, the 
U. S. synod held joint sessions with the 
USA synod. Also women in their syn- 
odical organization were present, about 
500 on one day. 

Stuart H. Salmon, of the Overland 
church, was Moderator of the U. S. syn- 
od, succeeding M. G. Clark. Nominated 
as Moderator for next year is John 





BEFORE SEPTEMBER 30 

In connection with Dr, Fore- 
man’s June 23, 30, July 7 articles 
we are inviting readers to submit 
letters of 300 words or less an- 
swering the question, ‘‘What Are 
the Marks of a Truly Contem- 
porary Christian Church?” 

For the best letter (as chosen 
by the judges) $20 will be award- 
ed. For the five next best, a year’s 
subscription to The Outlook. 

All entries become the prop- 
erty of The Outlook.—Editors. 





Pritchard, Kansas City layman who is 
chairman of his presbytery’s Commission 
on the Minister and His Work. 

The total number of communicant 
members in the Synod of Missouri 
showed a decline this year from 25,228 
to 24,774 “mainly because of the coura- 
geous paring of rolls by new pastors of 
some of the large churches.” 

Following an extensive study of the 
church’s obligations toward older citi- 
zens, the synod established a permanent 
committee on senior citizens composed of 
at least four elders and three ministers, 
to make “an aggressive, continuing study 
of the manifold problems of our senior 
citizens and of the church’s responsibility 
to them and for the purpose of guiding 
the synod in the discharge of these re- 
sponsibilities.” 

Next year the synods will meet jointly 
on the campus of Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles. 


Religious Revival Is 
More Likely Abroad 


ANN Arsor, Micu. (RNS)—George A. 
Buttrick of Harvard University declared 
here that a religious revival “is more 
likely” to take place in Korea and Cen- 
tral Europe, than in this country, because 
those two areas have seen the destructive 
forces of wars. 

The chairman of the university’s 
Board of Preachers maintained that a 





SAFE « GENEROUS + ASSURED 


Income for you—Outgo for Christianity 


This folder on Church Extension Annuities tells 
how your gift to the Board purchases a regular an- 
nuity which pays you an income for life and later 
serves the Church. As protection for you, the full 
amount is held by the Board through your lifetime. 
And, depending on your age, you can receive up to 
7.4% per year—regardless of prevailing business 
conditions. Payments to you are made semi-annually 
. «. an income for you, now, an outgo for Christian- 
ity later. A gift of this nature will be a source of 


real satisfaction to you. 


Write today to G. B. Strickler, Treasurer 


BOARD of CHURCH EXTENSION 


Atlanta 8, Ga. 


341-B-Ponce deLeon Ave., N.E. 
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Ask for 
FREE FOLDER 


VARIETY 
OF STYLES IN FINE 


CHOIR 
and PULPIT ROBES 


Reasonable Prices — Choice 
of styles, materials, and 
colors. Write for Free 
Catalog. 


HARTLEY 
Religious Vestments Div. 
ares 1-B Church St. © Nashville, Tenn. 


| FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 28 years— 


Organizations make money selling our 
Pound Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. 














Season starts Nov. 10th. We prepay ship- 
ments. You pay us when sold. Write 








SULLIVAN PECAN CO., Crestview, Fla. 
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Minister Withholds Taxes 
In Protest of Military 


New York (rNs)—A Presbyterian 
clergyman here refused for the fourth 
consecutive year to pay the major part 
of his income taxes which he says are 
earmarked for military expenditures. 

Richard Stenhouse, associate pastor of 
Harlem’s Church of the Master, made 
the announcement as he was ordered by 
the Internal Revenue Service to com- 
plete payment of his 1955-56 taxes. 

Basing his argument on what he 
claimed was a religious conviction and 
belief, the minister said he pays only 
about 20 per cent of his taxes to the 
federal government. The rest is con- 
tributed to charities and organizations 
engaged in non-military programs for 
peace, he added. 

The clergyman asserted the Presby- 
terian Church has always held that an 
individual should not be required by the 
state to do what is against his Christian 
convictions. 

“When the peace and very survival of 
mankind is at stake, as it is now,” Mr. 
Stenhouse said, “the policy of a govern- 
ment that spends eight times more for 
war and preparation for war than it does 
for all other functions of government 
combined, including health and welfare, 
is sheer foolishness.” 

“Tt is unrealistic to believe that more 
spending for nuclear weapons is a guar- 
antee for peace and security,” he said. 


“e_ VOGEL-PETERSON 











CUSTOM-LINE 
rblaméinden WAT and COAT RACKS 


Tailored to fit any given open or closetted wall 
area. Smart in design and modern in “clear”, 
“gold” deep etched anodized finishes and com- 
binations. Quality built—closed-end aluminum 
tubing, rigidly held in cast aluminum bfackets 
that are adjustable for height in dovetailed 
mounting extrusions. Brackets also adjustable 
to any desired centers. 


3 BASIC SHELVES 


1. Hat shelves with 
hanger bar for coat 
hangers. 


2. Hat shelves with stag- 
3. Hat or utility “plain” ered cast aluminum coat 
shelves for stacked tiers ooks. 

for general use. 


Write for Bulletin CL -525 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
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“The time has come,” Mr. Stenhouse 
asserted, “when responsible clergymen 
must join in a common protest against 
the government’s present suicidal policy 
of reliance on military might.” 


lower case letters to be 
used in czechoslovakia 


VIENNA (RNS)—New regulations gov- 
erning the press and schools in Czecho- 
slovakia order that names of churches, 
religious groups, religious holidays and 
the Bible are no longer to have capital 
initial letters. 


However, a volume dealing with re- 
ligious terms in the Czech language, used 
in Bohemia and Moravia, states that 
such words as God, Jehovah, Savior and 
Holy Ghost may be capitalized “for the 
sake of expressing religious respect to- 
ward the being of supernatural nature.” 


Names of religious organizations are 
now to be printed and written with lower 
case initial letters, for example: mora- 
vian church, roman catholic church. 
Names of other organizations are capital- 
ized, however, and Community Party and 
Academy of Arts and Sciences are spe- 
cifically cited. 


Religious groups are no longer proper 
nouns, and are written: hussites, jesuits, 
brethren. Religious holidays will appear 
as: christmas, easter, pentecost. It will 
be “bible” from now on, but names of 
other books may have initial capitals. 











In 


Richmond 


FIRST & MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP, 














New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers is seeking book-length manu- 
scripts of all types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. 
Special attention to new writers. For more in- 
formation, send for booklet P—it’s free. Vantage 


Press, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1. (Branches in: 
Washington, D.C., Chicago, Hollywood, Calif.) 


Alabama Authorizes 
Evangelism Director 


A fulltime director of evangelism for 
the Synod of Alabama was authorized 
at the recent meeting of the synod in 
Tuscaloosa. A $15,000 budget was au- 
thorized. This proposal caused more 
debate than any other matter coming 
before the synod. 

At the present time the Synod of Ala- 
bama contributes to the support of two 
theological seminaries—Louisville and 
Columbia. A special committee was ap- 
pointed to study the relationship of the 
synod to the seminaries and to determine 
why two are supported instead of one, 
as is the case with most of the synods. 

A committee studying the possibility 
of establishing a home for the aged re- 
ported little enthusiastic support of such a 
project, but another committee was named 
to continue the study. 


Albert C. Winn, professor of Bible at 
Stillman College, was elected Moderator 
succeeding A. C. Windham. Both of Dr. 
Winn’s grandfathers were Moderators of 
that synod, P. P. Winn in 1893, and A. 
B. Curry in 1897. 

Mac W. Freeman, a Wetumpka, Ala., 
elder, is Moderator-nominee. D. H. 
Edington, Jr., was named to succeed Mr. 
Windham as Stated Clerk. 

Next year’s meeting will be held at 
Southwestern in Memphis. 


Named as the director of evangelism 
for the synod was Mac W. Freeman, Jr., 
presently mayor of Wetumpka. The 
Moderator-nominee of the synod, Mr. 
Freeman, has been chairman of evange- 
lism and president of the Men of the 
Church in his presbytery. He has owned 
and operated a drying cleaning business. 
In 1957 he was his town’s “Man of the 
Year.” His office will be in the building 
of the First church, Wetumpka. 








If you’re like most 
people who own 
property, you want your estate to 
take care of your family first! 
Virginia Trust Company, with 
more than six decades of successful 
trust management, has helped 
thousands of families secure maxi- 
mum estate benefits. 


Let us help you arrange 
for “first things first.” 








Virginia Trust Company 


821E.MAINST. @ RICHMOND, VA. 
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Temperance and Social Justice 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for August 31, 1958 
Romans 13:11—14:4, 15-21 


In Romans 13 Paul stresses three ob- 
ligations of Christian citizenship: the 
first in verse 1; the second in verse 8; the 
third in verse 14. First, a Christian will 
obey the law of the state; second, he will 
live in accordance with the law of love; 
third, he will “put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


1. Put on the Lord Jesus Christ 


We are concerned in our present lesson 
only with the last of these three duties. 
We should note, however, that the second 
duty goes beyond the first, and includes 
it, just as the third duty goes beyond the 
other two and includes them both. Thus 
any man who is a good citizen will obey 
the law of the land, but a Christian will 
do more, he will live according to the law 
of love. He will refrain from doing what 
will injure his fellowman whether there is 
a law against the practice on the statute 
book or not. He will do what love for his 
fellowman prompts him to do, whether 
the law enforces him to do it or not. 

One motive for living in accordance 
with the law of love is the nearness of 
the final judgment. “It is full time now 
for you to wake from sleep,” says Paul, 
meaning that sleep of worldly careless- 
ness and indifference to sin, into which 
even the Christian falls at times, ‘for 
salvation is nearer to us now than when 
we first believed” (13:11). Paul is 
speaking of that final and complete de- 
liverance from sin and death, and the 
reception into the heavenly kingdom of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

As Sanday remarks: “The language is 
that befitting those who expect the actual 
coming of Christ almost immediately 
(and we know that the apostles were 
ready at all times for the coming of 
Christ, as we should be), but it will fit 
the circumstances of any Christian for 
whom death brings the day.” We may 
not live, probably will not live to see 
Jesus come in the glory of the angels, but 
each day brings us nearer to the end of 
our earthly life. 

“The night is far gone, the day is at 
hand,” continues Paul. “Let us, then, 
cast off the works of darkness, and put 
on the armor of light” (vs. 12). The idea 
is that the Christian life is not a sleep, 
but a fight. The follower of Christ ought, 
therefore, to put off the works of dark- 
ness, that is, works which befit the king- 
dom of darkness, just as a soldier would 
put off the inappropriate garments of the 
night, and put on, instead the bright 
armor which befits the Christian soldier 
as a member of the kingdom of light. 

In the next verse Paul drops the figure 
and speaks more plainly. “Let us con- 
duct ourselves becomingly as in the day, 
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not in reveling and drunkenness, not in 
debauchery and licentiousness, not in 
quarreling and jealousy, but’”—and here 
he comes to the duty of the good citizen— 
“put on the Lord Jesus Christ.” In 
other words, let Christ take possession of 
you wholly, in thought, word and deed, 
clothing your soul in his own moral dis- 
position and habits. The negative side 
is found in the concluding words: ‘And 
make no provision for the flesh to gratify 
its desires.” As Amos R. Wells has said: 

“Much of the worldly man’s time and 
strength is taken up with forethought for 
his sense nature, his lower life, his tem- 
poral desires and passions. We are not 
forbidden to provide for the necessities of 
life, and for a reasonable amount of pleas- 
ure, but we are definitely forbidden to pro- 
vide for lusts; and lusts are all appetites 
and desires and passions which pass be- 
yond the Christian rule of wise temper- 
ance, for beauty and pleasure or for 
money and power.” 

In this paragraph which we have 
studied there are three great exhorta- 
tions: (1) Cast off the works of dark- 
ness; (2) Walk becomingly as in the day; 
but these two are summed up in (3) Put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ. 

This last duty of Christian citizenship, 
as we have seen, includes the other two. 
If we have put on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and have allowed him to take possession 
of our lives, we will obey the law of the 
state, and, furthermore, we will love our 
neighbor as ourselves. But this obliga- 
tion, though it includes both the other 
two, goes beyond them both. The Chris- 
tian is concerned to put on the Lord 
Jesus in all of his activities. This aspira- 
tion will follow him into his home, so- 
ciety, business, and politics. He will de- 
sire to live as Jesus would have him 
live, to canduct his business as Jesus 
would have him to conduct it, to vote as 
Jesus would have him to vote, to enjoy 
himself in ways approved by his Lord. 
Apart from the law, apart from the effect 
of his actions on his neighbors, the Chris- 
tian cannot indulge those lower physical 
appetites, which war with the Spirit of 
Christ within his heart. 

Our lesson topic this week is temper- 
ance and social justice. Paul is certainly 
speaking of temperance in verse 13. Do 
his words apply to our present situation? 

The Christian must obey the law of 
the land. But that is not enough. Chris- 
tians must also consider the effects of 
their actions upon their fellowmen. If 
they consider drinking a dangerous social 
habit, they will become total abstainers. 
In forming new laws to control the use of 
alcoholic liquors they will consider those 
who are likely to become the victims of 
the drunkard, and who are unable to pro- 


tect themselves. They will take into ac- 
count the effect of modern advertising of 
liquor in the newspaper, on the billboard, 
over the radio; the effect that such ad- 
vertising, careless of its truth, will have 
upon immature boys and girls. 

The church will attempt to teach men 
to put on the Lord Jesus Christ. After 
all, we cannot protect our boys and girls 
from the dangers of alcohol, or from any 
other danger, unless we put the image of 
Christ in their hearts, unless we put 
the ideals of Christ about them, as a 
shield to ward off the temptations that 
assail their eyes, their ears, their nostrils. 
If a man has put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, he will not make provision for 
the flesh to fulfill the lusts thereof. Some 
sort of laws to control the liquor traffic 
are necessary; but a Christian who has 
put on the Lord Jesus will have an in- 
ward ideal, an inward power that is far 
superior to law. 


Il. When Differences Arise 


But what are Christians to do when 
differences arise in regard to the nature 
of the Christian obligation? 


In Romans 14 Paul deals with one 
such question that troubled the church 
in his own day. The particular question 
with which he dealt has no interest for 
us at the present time. The principles 
which he set forth, however, to help the 
Corinthians in settling their problems 
have great interest, and great value for us 
all. For we have not one question about 
which we differ in the realm of conduct, 
but scores of such questions. And it will 
certainly help us to look at some of these 
questions in the light of the great prin- 
ciples enunciated by Paul. 

The particular problem with which 
Paul is dealing is: (1) The matter of 
food: one man hath faith to eat all 
things, but he that is weak eats only 
vegetables (14:2). Certain meats com- 
monly used for food by other people 
were, according to the Hebrew ritual 
and customs, ceremonially unclean. Many 
of the Christians had been reared as 
Hebrews, and so had _ conscientious 
scruples against using such meats (Acts 
10:9-23). Also in a city like Rome there 
were constantly sold in the common 
marketplace meats which had come from 
the altars of the many heathen gods 
worshipped in the city. This presented 
a difficult problem to every Christian, 
whether Hebrew or Gentile, for to eat of 
the meats offered at a heathen altar 
seemed to many to partake of the worship 
of the heathen god. (2) The matter of 
days: ‘“‘One man esteems one day as better 
than another: while another man esteems 
all days alike’ (14:5). As Dr. Scott 
points out, the reference may be to Jew- 
ish festivals, or Paul may have in mind 
Gentile forms of superstition according 
to which certain days or dates were con- 
nected with certain of the planets, or the 
elemental forces which ruled the world 
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(Gal. 4:9-10; Col. 2:16), and men 
shaped their conduct on these days ac- 
cordingly. 

In their attitude toward these two ques- 
tions, the Roman Christians were divided 
into two parties—Paul differentiates them 
as “the strong” and “the weak” (15:1). 
The weak party were those who were 
scrupulous about legally “unclean” ar- 
ticles of diet, so scrupulous that they be- 
came vegetarians (14-2), and who felt 
obliged to observe certain days. They 
were weak in the faith (14-1) not be- 
cause they were intellectually uncertain 
about the truth of Christianity, but be- 
cause they had “not taken the plunge 
of self-committal to Christ with sufficient 
emotional enthusiasm” to free themselves 
from their old anxieties about the law. 
They may have admitted in theory the 
principle of “acquittal only through faith 
in Christ,” but they had not been able 
to shake themselves free of a nervous 
feeling that exact observance of the cere- 
monial law was still an essential part 
of true religion. The “strong” were pre- 
sumably convinced Pauline or ultra- 
Pauline Christians who had grasped the 
idea of the obsoleteness of the law with 
such thoroughness that they found the 
scruples of their ‘“‘weak” brethren ridicu- 
lous and contemptible. 


The Obligations of the “Weak” 
Brethren 


Paul addresses himself in turn to those 
on both sides of the controversy. The in- 
junction with which the passage opens 
(14:13a) is addressed particularly to the 
“weak” brethren, those that thought it 
was wrong to eat meat that was “un- 
clean,” and who esteemed one day above 
another. 

Dr. James H. Snowden once wrote: 


“Those whose consciences would not 
allow them to eat this meat because of its 
idolatrous associations thought that those 
who did eat were wilful offenders, and 
they said so. They charged them with 
standing in with idolators, and following 
heathen customs for the sake of personal 
gratification and popularity, and thereby 
defiling themselves with heathen worship 
and making themselves faithless to God 
and traitors to Christ. Paul tells them 
that such judgment is wrong. He has 
been showing them that there is room for 
difference of opinion on the subject and 
that those who eat are just as conscien- 
tious as those who do not. ‘He who eats, 
eats in honor of the Lord, since he gives 
thanks to God, while he who abstains, 
abstains in honor of the Lord, and gives 
thanks to God.’ Nothing is unclean in it- 
self, but it is unclean for any one who 
thinks it is unclean. Those that con- 
scientiously eat have as much right and 
must be given as much room and liberty 
for their practice as those that abstain 
from eating. The trouble with the weak 
brethren was that they wanted to be the 
conscience not only for themselves, but 
for other people also; and this is still a 
common trouble with us. ... When a man 
persistently differs from us on a vital 
matter there is a point where we must 
leave him to his conscience and his God. 
Thus Paul pleads with the weak that they 
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give room and liberty to the strong to 
exercise their conscience also.” 


Two reasons are given in particular 
why the weak shall not judge the strong, 
and also why the strong shall not despise 
the weak. The first in verse 3: “Let not 
him who eats despise him who abstains; 
and let not him who abstains pass judg- 
ment on him who eats for God hath wel- 
comed him.” Paul passes no sentence on 
either party here, but warns both of the 
temptations to which they are exposed. 
He who eats will be inclined to contempt 
—to sneer at the scruples of the weak as 
mere prejudice or obscurantism; he who 
does not eat will be inclined to cen- 
soriousness—to denounce the strong as 
untrue to Christ. This censoriousness is 
forbidden, because God (emphatic in the 
Greek) received the strong into the 
church, we might say, because such men 
are sincere believers in Jesus Christ, and 
therefore their place in the church is not 
to be questioned. 

The second reason is given in verse 4: 
“Who are you to pass judgment on the 
servant of another? It is before his own 
master he stands or falls.” Says Dr. 
Denney: 

“The sharpness of this rebuke shows 
that Paul, with all his love and consider- 
ation for the weak, was alive to the pos- 
sibility of a tyranny of the weak, and 
repressed it in its beginnings. It is easy 
to lapse from scrupulousness about one’s 
own conduct into Pharisaism about that 
of others.” 

You must remember, says Paul, that it 
is Jesus Christ who is concerned—it is 
his interest which is involved and to 
him (not to you) he must answer— 
whether he stands or falls. The same 
idea is repeated in verse 10. 


The Obligations of the “Strong” 
Brethren 


After giving general application to the 
principle that Christians ought not to 
criticize each other’s conduct in such mat- 
ters, Paul turns again to those whose 
faith is strong enough to set them free 
from scruples and from self-imposed as- 
ceticism and urges them not only to wel- 
come those weaker brethren (14:1) but 
for love’s sake to waive the exercise of 
their own freedom (14:13b-23). Do not 
pass judgment upon one another, but 
rather decide never to put a stumbling- 
block or hindrance in the way of a brother 
(13). 

“For the weaker brother to see his 
fellow-Christian indulging in food and 
drink which he, the weaker, thinks wrong, 
is to cause him real distress, and even, 
it may be, to expose him to temptation. 
It is quite true, as the strong would argue 
(and Paul will have no mistake about it) 
that all such practices have ceased to have 
meaning or obligation. Christ has said so 
(Mk. 7:19). The enlightened Christian 
conscience says so. Still there are those 
who are not enlightened. And if they 
still look on such things as meat or wine 
as causing defilement, then these things 
act so in their case. If by your ostenta- 
tious enjoyment of food which he thinks 


to be forbidden you cause your brother 
pain, then it is not love that guides your 
conduct.” (14-15a) 

In 15b Paul seems to direct his atten- 
tion to food of a special kind, such as 
meat that had first been offered in sacri- 
fice to idols, and his teaching here finds 
an instructive parallel in 1 Cor. 8:7-13. 
He that is strong in his faith knows that 
no idol is anything and he can eat any 
kind of meat without raising any question 
as to where it came from. But the weak 
brother, when he sees him do so, may not 
only be shocked; he may be tempted to 
do the same; for he is not so sure “that 
the idol is nothing,” and so he may be 
ruined in his Christian life. Do nothing, 
says Paul (vs. 15), to bring disaster on 
your brother, for whom Christ died. And 
in general (vs. 16) let not your good, 
i.e., your Christian liberty, the freedom 
of conscience which has been won by 
Christ, be evil spoken of, as it will be 
inevitably if it is exercised in an incon- 
siderate loveless fashion. After all (vs. 
17) the Kingdom of God has not to do 
with either enjoying or refraining from 
certain meats and drinks; it has to do 
with righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Spirit. Says Dr. Sanday: 

“He means that ‘eating and drinking’ 
[of these disputed foods] are in them- 
selves so unimportant that every scruple 
should be respected and every form of 
food willingly given up. They are abso- 
lutely insignificant in comparison with 
righteousness [or just dealing], and peace 
[the state of peace with one another which 
should characterize Christians] and joy 
[which comes from the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost in the community].” 

And he who in this matter shows him- 
self to be a true servant of Jesus Christ 
is well pleasing to God, and also ap- 
proves himself in human opinion (vs. 
18). So then let us set our ambition on 
the things that make for peace and mu- 
tual upbuilding (the real meaning of 
edify). And let us not merely to gratify 
our own taste or appetite, undermine, or 
destroy (the opposite of “‘edify” or build 
up) the work of God, i.e., the Christian 
Church, which is destroyed by such wan- 
ton conduct, or the Christian character 
and standing of an individual, which 
may be ruined in the same way. 

It is true, Paul repeats, that all things 
are clean (20). We should note that the 
translation in the KyJv of this verse is 
wrong, and has caused no little difficulty 
and misunderstanding. Paul does not 
say that all things are pure (KJv), but 
all things are clean (Rsv), meaning that 
the ritual distinction between clean and 
unclean has disappeared. The Christian, 
however, who understands this principle 
must still act from love. And it is wrong 
for him to eat if his eating causes a 
weaker brother to stumble. On the other 
hand, abstinence in order that others may 
not be made to stumble is morally noble. 
“It is right not to eat meat or drink 
wine, or do anything that makes your 
brother stumble.” 
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JUSTICE IN DAILY WORK 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for September 7, 1958 
Exodus 20:9-10; Eccles. 9:10; Eph. 4:28; Col. 3:22-4:1 


The lesson this week is concerned with 
justice in daily work. Our scripture pas- 
sages suggest at least three facets of the 
subject. 


1. The Need for Work 


Booker T. Washington once told of an 
old man who tried to convince him that 
labor was a curse placed upon man after 
the Fall (Gen. 3:17), and therefore that 
it was a sin for any man to work. Not 
many think that work is a sin, but some 
still think it is a curse which came as a 
result of man’s sin. This is to misunder- 
stand the Bible, for Genesis tells us that 
a man had work to do in Paradise (Gen. 
2:15). Certainly no normal person can 
be happy long unless he is usefully oc- 
cupied. 

Work is not only a blessing, it is an 
obligation. A man owes it to himself 
and to others to pull his share of the load, 
to put into the world as much as he takes 
out. The Fourth Commandment reads: 
“Six days shall you labor”—and the com- 
mand to labor is as important as the 
command to rest. As J. Oswald Dykes 
has written: 

“To all of us who are not incapacitated 
by disease or old age the Creator has ap- 


pointed our work on earth, directing us to 
that share in the variegated field of 


human activity which belongs to us, part- 





ly by our special aptitudes and partly by 
providential circumstances. It is no less 
his will than it is for our own interest, 
that we should discharge our appointed 
task diligently and faithfully, during six 
days out of seven. Whatever be the func- 
tions by which under the complicated ar- 
rangements of a highly civilized state, we 
serve the community, and by service 
earn an honest living—in fulfilling that 
function we are keeping the Fourth Com- 
mandment.” (The Law of the Ten Words) 


Two practical questions arise in this 
connection. (1) How can we help our 
young people to discover that vocation for 
which they are best fitted, and to which 
God is calling them? There is no simple 
answer to that question, but it is one in 
which the church, as well as parents, and 
the young persons themselves are con- 
cerned. Through its Vocational Guid- 
ance Centers the church is doing much 
to help. If you do not know, it would 
be well for you to find out what is being 
done towards this end in your own par- 
ticular church or synod. 

(2) What is our obligation to those 
unable to find employment? The Labor 
Day Message prepared by the Depart- 
ment of the Church and Economic Life of 
the National Council of Churches states: 

“Our churches in recent months have 


been deeply concerned with the difficulties 
and hardships suffered by a vast number 





Paul has dealt in the passage before us 
with a definite question in his own day. 
The principles which he sets forth are 
applicable to dozens of questions in our 
own day. Not all of these questions are 
morally indifferent in themselves (as the 
question of meats was in Paul’s day), 
though it may be that some of them are, 
but they are questions on which Chris- 
tians differ. And it will help us to con- 
sider the way in which Paul’s principles 
apply to these modern problems. 

1. Let us not therefore judge one an- 
other any more. Paul was applying this 
principle to questions that were morally 
indifferent in themselves. Do any of the 
modern problems fall in this category? 
Are “weak” Christians today in any 
danger of tyrannizing over the conduct 
of the strong, of seeking to impose their 
standards, their scruples on “stronger” 
Christians in things that are not vital to 
Christian living? Does the principle ap- 
ply to questions that are vital to Chris- 
tian conduct? What should be our atti- 
tude toward those who do sincerely differ 
from us? 

2. Judge rather that no man put a 
stumbling block in his brother's way. 
Dr. Snowden says: 

“Paul’s fundamental principle is that 
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in exercising our own rights we are bound 
to consider their effects upon others. If 
things that are right for us are wrong 
for others and our doing them may offend 
the conscience of others, and may lead 
them into doing wrong, then Christian 
love should constrain us to yield our lib- 
erty for the sake of their life. If we insist 
upon our rights at the expense of others’ 
good, we violate a higher principle than 
our rights and turn our good into evil.” 

Dr. Roberts says this means to him: “I 
will do nothing that will cause another to 
stumble or be made weak or come into 
moral or religious danger even though it 
is a perfectly safe thing for me to do.” 
What does it mean to you? It does not 
mean to me that I shall be governed by 
other men’s prejudices, that I shall do 
nothing to offend the super-sensitive, or 
that I shall refrain from all practices 
which under some circumstances may be 
abused by my fellowmen. It does mean 
that I shall have a sincere regard for their 
welfare as I do for my own. It means 
that there are some rights, some pleasures 
that I will willingly surrender for the 
sake of others. How does this principle 
apply to disputed questions of conduct to- 
day? To the use of liquor? Name some 
things Christians may well sacrifice to- 
day for the sake of others. 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Duvi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 


of workers as a result of depressed eco- 
nomic conditions. Among church people 
there should be a special awareness of the 
narrow margins between ‘plenty’ and pov- 
erty which exist even in our economy of 
relative abundance — becoming obvious 
whenever the employment level drops. 
Back of the impersonal statistics of the 
news columns are the needs of individual 
men, women and children, which should 
stir us to such remedial action as may be 
required on the part of individuals, com- 
munities, states and the nation.” 

As Christians we are concerned not 
only with the basic right of everyone “to 
protection against unemployment,” but 
also for the opportunity of every man to 
achieve “a standard of living adequate 
for health and well-being.” 


ll. The Quality of Work 


The writer of Ecclesiastes exhorts us 
to work energetically: “Whatever your 
hand finds to do, do it with your might.” 
The writer at this stage of his experience 
at least was a cynic (cf. 9:10b with 
12:13-14). The motive to which he ap- 
peals in 9:10 is not a high one; in the 
light of later Scripture, not even a valid 
one. Nonetheless the preacher had 
shrewdly observed that we do not find 
the satisfaction in labor that is rightfully 
ours, or at least the satisfaction that work 
well done—in any legitimate field—has 
to offer unless we work at it with all our 
might. 

Paul’s exhortation in Ephesians 4:28 
may strike us as somewhat odd. “Let the 
thief no longer steal,” he writes, “but 
rather let him labor, doing honest work 
with his hands. .. .” Evidently some of 
the early Christian converts came from 
the criminal class, ‘to whom theft was 
the ordinary means of livelihood, and 
which now had to be replaced by honest 
toil.” Not many one-time thieves are 
found in our present-day congregations, 
but, as Theodore O. Wedel reminds us in 
the Interpreters Bible: “The sin of 
stealing is not limited to pickpockets and 
burglars. It may disguise itself in re- 
spectabilities which may go undetected 
in church pews.” It has become all too 
evident that the conscience of some busi- 
ness men and of some politicians—and 
perhaps the most of us—is not so sensi- 
tive as it ought to be. 

The National Council of Churches, in 
its Labor Day Message, we might recall, 

“... welcomes the continued and recent- 
ly increased efforts made by the AFL-CIO 
leadership in opposition to racketeering, 
featherbedding, and other corrupt and un- 
ethical practices shown to exist in several 
unions. We commend these leaders for 
this evidence of a sence of responsibility 
and for the progress already made in that 
direction. We support them in their re- 
solve to find ways, within the ranks of 
organized labor itself, to complete the 
task of eliminating such practices at all 
levels. We call upon organized business 
groups also to subject themselves to sim- 
ilar self-analysis and corective action.” 

“Whatever your task,” Paul writes in 
his letter to the Colossians, “‘work hearti- 
ly as serving the Lord and not men... .” 
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Paul was writing to slaves, men whose 
time was not their own, whose lives were 
not their own, who had no rights recog- 
nized by the Law. Some of the slaves 
were well educated and were well treated 
by their masters and assigned tasks which 
had dignity and significance. But the 
great majority labored at menial tasks 
and under conditions which tended to 
rob a man of his self respect. 

“Whatever your task,’ Paul says, 
whether it be pleasant or unpleasant, 
significant or insignificant, ‘‘work heart- 
ily,” i.e., cheerfully and with goodwill, 
“as serving the Lord and not men.” 
Many of the slaves, no doubt, had masters 
whom they could not respect. But though 
the earthly master might set the task, it 
was the heavenly Master for whom they 
were to labor, and it was his approval 
that they were to seek. The most insig- 
nificant service took on new meaning 
when it was rendered to him—‘knowing 
that from the Lord you will receive the 
inheritance as your reward.” The earth- 
ly master indeed might offer the slave no 
reward; he might even reward him with 
blows or torture or death. In any case, 
his true reward would come in the life 
beyond the grave. Never forget, Paul 
concludes, “whatever your task . . . you 
are serving the Lord Christ.” 

Some may be disappointed that Paul 
did not urge the Colossian slaves to or- 
ganize, to strike for better living condi- 
tions, to revolt against a corrupt regime, 
to set up a modern democracy. Perhaps 
at a later time under different circum- 
stances he would have urged something 
of this sort; but at that time the labor 
of slaves seemed necessary for the main- 
tenance of civilization and revolt was 
out of the question. 

If Paul’s words had meaning for his 
day, for men compelled to labor for others 
against their will, how much more for us. 
We are free to choose our own jobs—or 
are we? Free within limits, we might 
agree. We are limited by the available 
openings, by our training, by a wide va- 
riety of circumstances. Many are caught 
in a grind which they do not know how 
to escape; many would exchange their 
calling if they were able, or if they were 
starting all over again; some feel that 
they have been trapped by circumstances. 
Only the fortunate few have jobs which 
they thoroughly enjoy, which they would 
not change in any respect. 

“Whatever your task,” says Paul, 
whether it be pleasant or unpleasant, vo- 
cation or avocation, manual or mental, 
important in the eyes of the world or un- 
important, “work heartily. . . .” The 
man who cannot work with enthusiasm, 
some one has said, will never know the 
deepest satisfaction of life. And that is 
true. We are made to labor mentally, 
physically, spiritually. As Dr. Douglass 
has written: 


“We grow sick, restless, dissatisfied, 
frustrated when we are idle. The notion 
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that some people entertain that they 
would be happy if they had nothing to do 
is a mistake which has lured multitudes 
on to ruin. Work, well-regulated, carried 
on with serenity of mind, brings peace, 
good health, and an increasing sense of 
satisfaction in one’s self and in one’s en- 
vironment.” 

But if we are to experience the values 
of labor we must work heartily. If in- 
stead we go about our work in a spirit 
of discontent, of constant inward rebel- 
lion, unwillingly, unhappily, it will, in 
the end, destroy not only our disposition 
but also our health. 

“Work heartily,” says Paul, ‘‘as serv- 
ing the Lord and not men.” The man who 
is seeking to serve the Lord rather than 
men will not have to be watched lest he 
take advantage of his employer or his 
employees or the consuming public. Our 
work cannot mean to us what it should 
unless we can do it with a good conscience 
about it, unless we are indeed working as 
one who seeks to please the Lord. 

The Motives for Work 

Men work for various reasons. Some, 
no doubt, because they have to. There is 
no other alternative. They work for 
money, which enables them to live, and 
to secure some of the comforts of life. 
It is right, we may note in this connec- 
tion, that labor should receive a just re- 
turn whether the labor be manual or 
managerial. 

But money, which almost everyone re- 
ceives except the hard-working housewife 
and mother, is not the only return and 
the amount of the wage is not the chief 
end desired. Time magazine, a few years 
age, published an article on Human Re- 
lations, with the subtitle, ““A New Art 
Brings a Revolution to Industry.” The 
article said: 

“In dozens of plants surveys of employ- 
ees exploded the prize cliche of manage- 
ment’s folklore — that workers wanted 
only more money. Actually higher pay 
rates far down the list of workers’ de- 
sires. ... After ten years of polling work- 
ers, Elmo Roper concluded that their 
four chief desires are: (1) security—‘the 
right to work continuously at reasonably 
good wages’; (2) a chance to advance; 
(3) treatment as human beings; (4) dig- 
nity. Yet the alarming fact, as agreed by 
all investigators, was that modern indus- 
try largely frustrates these desires.” 

The new art of human relations, as 
practiced by many of our most enlight- 
ened industries, and as illustrated in the 
article in Time, is seeking to remedy this 
situation. But suppose these satisfac- 
tions that men desire are lacking. Use- 
ful labor still has its values. It helps us 
to grow intellectually and otherwise. It 
is a necessary ingredient in one’s happi- 
ness. (Of all men, the most to be pitied 
are those without any useful work to do, 
either as vocation or avocation.) It helps 
us to supply not only our own material 
needs, but to give help to others. (Eph. 
4:28). But the great reward for faith- 
fulness to one’s responsibility in life is 
the reward that comes from our Master, 


the assurance of his approval in this life, 
the inheritance which we shall receive in 
the life to come. 

“You are serving the Lord Christ”— 
so it should be with each of us. God 
calls men into the full-time service of the 
church; but he also calls men to be 
farmers, journalists, teachers, business- 
men and artisans. He calls women to 
be homemakers, nurses, stenographers, 
teachers and clerks. Now and then a 
man finds himself in a position in which 
he cannot serve the Lord. In that case 
he should get out. But these jobs are 
few. All but a few of us can serve the 
Lord in the work—paid or unpaid—in 
which we are now engaged. And if we 
work as unto the Lord we shall be able 
to do our work heartily. It is this, we 
shall find, “that enables one to carry on 
through hard circumstances, keeps one 
steadfast and strong in adversity, lifts 
one above discouragement and disap- 
pointment.” 


The reward for faithfulness in our 
calling carries on into eternity, Paul in- 
timates. This hope can be used to incul- 
cate docility where there should be re- 
bellion, contentment with one’s lot where 
there should be determination to end in- 
tolerable conditions of labor. Such is 
the Communist charge against Chris- 
tianity—‘‘pie in the sky by-and-by.” It 
is true that a Christian’s hope is not con- 
fined to this earth. From men we have 
the right to demand justice, though in 
every age there have been some, like the 
slaves to whom Paul wrote, who had to 
put up with injustice. But if we have 
been faithful from Christ in the end we 
shall receive the inheritance. As Francis 
W. Beare writes in the Interpreter’s 
Bible: 

“The high reward of life, however much 
materialists may scoff at ‘pie in the sky’ 
is not to be sought in the material realm; 
and the slave was not deluded but en- 
nobled when he was taught to seek some- 
thing higher than earth could hold for 
him. Every noble soul that has ever 
lived has sought that which grows not 
on mortal soil, and Paul here teaches the 
very slave to nourish in his heart im- 
mortal aspirations.” 

But we are not to forget that there is 
also a converse side. Those who work 
heartily at their task serving the Lord 
will receive the inheritance as their re- 
ward. “The wrong doer,” on the other 
hand, will be paid back for the wrong 
he has done, and there is no partiality.” 
Paid back by whom? Evidently by the 
Lord. Some swank residences are occu- 
pied by men who have made their for- 
tunes by dubious means, and it may be 
that their wrong-doing will never be ex- 
posed here on earth, but the Lord Jesus 
will be their judge—as he will also be 
our judge, and with him there is no par- 
tiality. The man in a lowly position 
who has been unfaithful to his task and 
the man whose easy conscience has al- 
lowed him to earn a fortune will both 
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BOOK NOTES 


The new Westminster book by Eugene 
Carson Blake, Presbyterian, U.P. USA 
Stated Clerk, sold to the extent of 5,000 
copies at the Presbyterian women’s meet- 
ing at Purdue. The book: He Is Lord 
of All ($1). 

. = 


Book club selections: 

PastorRAL PsycHoLocy — August: 
Body, Soul and Spirit, J. Carter Swaim 
(Thos. Nelson). 

Putpit—August: With This Ring, 
Judge Louis H. Burke (McGraw-Hill). 

Re.icious—August: The World Is 
Learning Compassion, Frank C. Laubach 
(Revell); September: American Litera- 
ture and Christian Doctrine, Randall 
Stewart (La. State University Press). 


CHURCH LIBRARY 


Question: What will make a 
church library successful—in be- 
ing widely used? 

Librarian—Get someone who is ex- 
cited about books to accept the position 
of librarian; then get an advisory com- 
mittee composed of people from differ- 
ent areas of the church—OrLo CHo- 
GUILL, Indianapolis. 

Publicity—Find out the needs of the 
people; then announce the books in va- 
rious publications and refer to them in 
sermons.—GorRDON W. MatrTICcE, Ja- 
maica, N. Y. 

Pastor—One suggestion: The pastor 
should be alert to suggest particular books 
to particular persons as their particular 
needs come into view—as teachers, par- 
ents, intellectually disturbed, etc—-Don- 
ALD W. SHRIVER, Gastonia, N. C. 

Selection—A wide selection with spe- 
cial emphasis upon (1) general popular 
religious subjects and (2) tools for work- 
ers.—ARTHUR M. Romic, Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

Groups—The only way I have found 
is to get small groups (10) to studying 
some small book and have a few books 
which would serve as collateral reading. 
The most significant group of books for 
lay study and reading is the Layman’s 
Theological Library and the Religious 
Book Club of the British S.C. M. This 
past year or more I have found a number 
of paperback editions of standard reli- 
gious books quite helpful in getting peo- 
ple to read. Somehow, psychologically, 
people seem to read a paperback while 
not wishing a hard cover edition —J AMES 
BorEN, Minneapolis. 








be judged by an impartial judge. And 
so Paul warns the slave-owners of his 
day, as he would warn industrialists and 
corporation heads and all who hold posi- 
tions of power today. Let none forget, 


“You also have a master in heaven.” 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Luther on Worship. Vilmos Vajta. Muhl- 
lenberg Press, Phila., Pa. $3.25. 

Lord, What a Family. Robert Leckie. 
Random House, N. Y. $3.50. 

So You Want to Be a Doctor. Alan E. 


Nourse. Harper & Brothers, N.Y. $2.75. 
Jesus Lord and Christ. John Knox. 


Harper & Brothers, N. Y. $4.00. 

Reading the Gospel of John. James P. 
Berkeley. Judson Press, Phila., Pa. $3.75. 

Justice Reed and the First Amendment. 
F. William O’Brien. Georgetown Univer- 
sity Press, N.Y. $5. 

Preaching on the Life of Christ. W. S. 
McBirnie. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. $2. 

How to Tell Your Children about Sex. 
Clyde M. Narramore. Zondervan Publish- 
ing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. $2, paper. 





This Way to Happiness. Clyde M. Nar- 
ramore. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. $2.95. 

Paths to Power. John Huss. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
$2.50. 

Cooperative Evangelism. Robert O. 
Ferm. Zondervan Publshing House, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 75¢, paper. 

The Logic of Tragedy. Angel Martinez. 
Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. $2. 

Amplified New Testament. The Lock- 
man Foundation. Zondervan Publshing 
House, Grand Rapids, Mich. $3.95. 

Devotional Programs about Bible Wom- 
en. Claudine Watts Dever. Standard Pub- 
lishing Foundation, Cincinnati, Ohio. $1.50, 
paper. 

People of Jesus’ Time. Beulah G. Squires. 
Standard Publishing Foundation, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 85¢, paper. 











JAMES McBRIDE DABBS 


as an outstanding spokesman for the 
New South, a leading Presbyterian layman, 
and an eloquent writer 








Now you can read—in complete book form—his challenging views on race 
relations and his moving appeal to every Southerner to regard integra- 
tion, not as a departure from but a return to the South’s finest traditions 


The Southern Heritage 


“T have written this book,” says James 
McBride Dabbs, “for those who love the 
South so much they want to make it 
better.... For those who remember our 
great and tragic past, and for those 
who do not remember but who are so 
imbued with that greatness that they 
face the future with hope. Finally, for 
all men who, loving their land and their 
neighbors, love God.” 

This, then, is a book addressed to 
readers like yourself. Indeed, it was to 
readers of The Presbyterian Outlook 
that Mr. Dabbs first communicated his 
hopes for a better South. Now, for the 
first time, you can read the complete, 
fully considered expression of his views 
in a beautifully written book that is 
sure to become a landmark in Southern 
thinking. 


A book that belongs in the person- 
al library of every thoughtful 
Southerner 





Name 


Wowie TEN DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION SS —— 
1 


i Send no money. Use the coupon now. 

ALFRED A. KNOPF, Inc. PO 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Sirs: Please send me a copy of The Southern Heritage for ten 
days’ free examination. Within that time I will send you $4.00 plus 
a few cents mailing charge, or return the book, without obligation. 


To HODDING CARTER, this book by the 
President of the Southern Council, who 
is also an Elder of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States and a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Fellowship of Southern Church- 
men, is “the most meaningful comment 
on the race situation yet made by a 
Southerner. ” To ROBERT PENN WARREN, 
it is “impressive, closely reasoned, deep- 
ly felt, and written with style.” What 
sets The Southern Heritage apart from 
all other books in its field is its histori- 
cal perspective, its discussion of the 
South today in terms of its great legacy 
of courage and religious conviction. 

Beyond any doubt, your friends and 
neighbors will be discussing The South- 
ern Heritage fervently, and for a long 
time. Your opinion will often be asked. 
So that you may be among the first to 
read this vitally important, brilliantly 
provocative book, the publisher will be 
happy to send you a copy of The South- 
ern Heritage for 





Addr 





City 


Zone State 








SAVE! The publisher will pay postal charge if you send cash with 
order. Same return privilege. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Presbyterian, U. S. 

Malcoim P. Calhoun from Council on 
Christian Relations, Atlanta, Ga., to Di- 
vision of Christian Action, Board of Chris- 
tian Education, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va., 
Sept 1. 

Charles N. Foshee, formerly of Durham, 
N. C., has become assistant professor of 
philosophy and religion, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blackburg, Va. Ad- 
dress: 101 Sunset Blvd. 

John R. (Jack) Crawford, who has just 
received his Ph, D. from the University of 
Aberdeen (Scotland), has become as- 
sistant dean of the chapel at Austin Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 

W. Chester Keller, Memphis, Tenn., 
will become pastor of the Selwyn Ave. 
church, Charlotte, N. C., Sept. 21. 

Robert T. Henderson, formerly of Ra- 
leigh, N. C., has taken up his new work 
as pastor of the Blacknall Memorial 
church, Durham, N. C. 

Roy L. McCown, Jr., from Owensboro, 
Ky., to Box 2547, Maplewood, La. 

R. L. Nelson, from Tampa, Fla., to 
the Commerce, Ga., church. 

William C. Cumming, from Texarkana, 
Texas, to 221 Kirk St., Hugo, Okla. 

James R. Shott, from Kopperston, W. 
Va, to 1904 Edgehill St., Pasadena, 
Texas. 

Frank McG. Kincaid, formerly of Co- 
lumbus, Ga., is the new pastor of the 
Pleasant Hill church, Pineville, N. C. 

Marvin F. Bryant, from Stockton, Ala., 
to 2030 E. 4th St., Montgomery 6, Ala. 

Henry Edwin Hansen, from Victoria, 
Va., to the Oakdale church, Rt. 3, Clover, 
S. C., Sept. 1. 

Robert H. Crumby, formerly of the 
First church, Florence, Ala., to West- 
minster church, Box 590, Florence, Ala. 

John McSween, from Myrtle Beach, S. 
C., to 205 W. Maple St., Clinton, S. C. 

Frank H. Tobey from Stuart, Va., to 
the Gladewater, Texas, church, 415 Mar- 
shall St., Sept. 7. 

J. K. Parker, Mt. Mourne, N. C. 
J. T. Barham, Hickory, N. C., 
tiring from the active pastorate. 

Edmund D. Viser, from Mocksville, 
N. C., to 536 N. Blount St., Raleigh, N. C. 

Robert J. Ostenson, from New Orleans, 
La., to the Brookhaven, Miss. church. 

Earle D. Roberts, from Elkton, Va., to 
1212 Windsor Ave., Richmond 27, Va., 
where he is under appointment as a mis- 
sionary to Brazil where he will teach in 
a seminary. He will engage in graduate 
studies at Union Seminary this year. 

Duncan N. Naylor has this address: 
Chaplain Division, Hq. USAREUR, APO 
403, New York. 

Warren L. Moody has 
Hq. CCC, 3rd Armored 
New York. 

J. Frank Ligon, McColl, S. C., retiring 
from the pastorate, is at Black Mountain, 
.. 

D. A. McRight, from Rocky Mount, 
Va., to the Smyrna church, Rt. 1, Waynes- 
boro, Va. 

J. A. Mcintyre, from High Point, N. C., 
to the Providence, Plain View and Berea 
churches, Rt. 1, Angier, N. C. 

Vernon C. Bowman, from Lawson, Mo., 
to the Rogersville church, Rt. 3, Church- 
ill, Tenn. 


Presbyterian, U.P. USA 
J. Bruce Melton, from Greenwood, 
Ind., to the Glendale church, 506 N. Sap- 
pington Rd., Glendale 22, Mo. 
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Grover Wilson, from Austin, Texas, to 
29 Lawton Ave., Springdale, Conn., where 
he will be associate minister of the First 
church, Stamford, Conn. 

Arne V. Magnuson, from Omaha, Nebr., 
to Box 143, Delta, Colo. 

Lioyd A. Jackson, from Pawnee, Nebr., 
to 412 S. St. Joseph Ave., Hastings, Nebr. 

Donald A. Visscher, from Oxbow, N. Y., 
to 120 E. 5th St., Mt. Carmel, Pa. 

J. Paul Stevens, from Ft. Davis, Texas, 
to 156 Rendon Road, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 

Ralph O. Marshall, from Parma, Idaho, 
to 1808 Ash St., Caldwell, Idaho. 

W. C. Dykstra, from New Concord, 
Ohio, to Alma College, Alma, Mich. 

George H. Mack, from Waupaca, Wisc., 
to 833 Wakefield Dr., Bowling Green, 
Ky. 

J. William Brewer, from Oklahoma 
City to 118 S. Colo. Ave., Minden, Nebr. 

Daniel H. Newhall, from Fresno, Calif., 
to 11269 W. Washington Blvd., Culver 
City, Calif. 

John V. Berger will retire from his 
Uniontown, Pa., pastorate Oct. 15 and 
will make his home in Madison, Wisc. 

James A. Martin, San Jose, Calif., 
is the new university pastor and director 
of the Presbyterian student center in 
Columbia, Mo. 

John K. Stoner, from Kingston, Pa., 
to assistant pastor, First church, Allen- 
town, Pa. 


Kenneth E. Chittick, from Scranton, 


Pa., to the Point Pleasant, N. J. church. 

James Younger, Mountain Top, Pa., is 
retiring from the active pastorate, Aug. 
3 


Michael Klinoff, formerly of Irvington, 
N. J., is pastor of the W. Pittston, Pa., 
church. 

Frank Sneberger, from Jessup, Pa., to 
540 Jefferson St., Scranton, Pa. 

Peter K. Emmons, from Scranton, Pa., 
to 519 Thomas St., Stroudsburg, Pa. 


A.R.P. 


Nale Falls, who has been taking grad- 
uate work at Princeton Seminary, has 
become pastor of the Glenwood A. R. 
Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, N. C. 


WEDDINGS 


William R. Mitchell, Broken Bow, Okla., 
and Josephine Stiles Bashara were mar- 
ried July 26 in the Broken Bow Meth- 
odist Church, 

Robert Ray, Point Pleasant, W. Va., 
and Eugenia Brown, Shawnee, Okla., were 
to be married Aug. 14 in Shawnee. Mr. 
Ray is to become pastor of the Shawnee 
church Oct. 1. 


DEATHS 


Basel Kusiw, 71, former pastor of the 
First Ukrainian Presbytrian Church, 
Irvington, N. J., and a former instructor 
at the Bloomfield Seminary, died July 
24 in Newark, N. J. He retired in 1954. 

William Carlyle McDonald, 11, son of 
the Carlyle A. McDonalds of Charles 
Town, W. Va., died July 26 after a year’s 
illness with leukemia. 

F. B. Newman, 838, 
died July 7. 

Ellen Baxter Armstrong, 76, died July 
22 in Port Jervis, N. Y. She was a 
teacher at Flora Macdonald College and 
other schools before her retirement some 
years ago 


Plainfield, N. J., 


IN LONDON 


Donald Macleod, professor of homi- 
letics at Princeton Seminary, will spend 
his sabbatical year (Sept.-March) in 
London on a fellowship of the American 
Association of Theological Schools, study- 
ing preaching and worship. Address: 29 
Avenue Rd., Highgate, London N. 6. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Jon L. Regier, head resident of Howell 
Neighborhood) House, Chicago and a 
Presbyterian, has been appointed exec- 
utive secretary of the Division of Home 
Missions of the National Council of 
Churches. 


DCEs 


Lottie Jerkins, a recent graduate of 
Maryville College, has become director of 
Christian Education in the Caldwell 
Memorial church, Charlotte, N. C. 

Sybil Hart, from Dothan, Ala., to Cen- 
tral church, Mobile, Ala. 

Ruth Eliot Black, formerly of the As- 
sembly’s Training School, Richmond, Va., 
has become director of Christian edu- 
cation, Riverside church, 849 Park St., 
Jacksonville 4, Fla. 


MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 
U. P. USA 

ErHiopiA: The Charles M. Haspels, 
Boyden, Iowa; Norma H. Knieriemen, 
5437 Euclid Ave., Philadelphia 31; Hazel 
J. McGeary, 1111 Jackson Ave., Takoma 
Park, Md. 

EvuRoPe: The Ray W. Teeuwissens, 1737 
Paris Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

InpIA: The James P. Alters, Sterling 
College, Sterling Kansas; Julia F. Mur- 
ray, Apt. 411-C Larchmont Acres, Larch- 
mont, New York; Mary Helen Block, 191 
Tyler Ave., Washington, Pa.; Dorothy 
L. Ferris, for six weeks, 9021 Decima Rd., 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 

IRAN: The Roy A. Lannings, 47 Clare- 
mont Ave., New York 27. 

KorEA: The William A. Grubbs, 1346 
Bennett Ave., Long Beach 4, Calif. 

PAKISTAN: Marie Allison, Rt. 6, New 
Castle, Pa.; Frances E. Brown, 5351 
Wingohocking Heights, Philadelphia 44; 
M. Evelyn Cathcart, 106 S. Fifth St., 
Marshall, Minn.; the J. B. Cummings, 
637 S. Detroit St., Xenia, Ohio. 

SyriA-LEBANON: The D. H. Decherds, 
171 E. College, Oberlin, Ohio; Mrs. Har- 
ry Dorman, Box 129, Rt. 21, Westminster, 
Mass.; the Henry R. Boyes, 12760 Appo- 
line Ave., Apt. 31, Detroit 27, Mich. 

THAILAND: The Charles L. Bissells, 
920 Felbar Ave., Torrance, Calif. 


Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 














Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 





Separate Campuses..... 
for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
Thomas A. Spragens, President 


Danville, Ky. 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 











